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Abstract 


The  Swift  Current  Mennonites'  wanderings  took  them  from 
Holland,  Belgium  and  adjoining  parts  of  Germany  to  West 
Prussia,  then  Russia  and  finally  to  Canada.  Their  language 
gradually  changed  from  Dutch  to  Low  German  for  everyday 
interaction  and  High  German  in  the  church.  The  relative 
isolation  of  the  Mennonite  groups  in  Russia  and  later  in 
Canada  led  to  the  development  and  consolidation  of  their  own 
dialect.  Some  of  the  Mennonites  who  came  to  Manitoba  in  the 
1870' s  moved  to  Saskatchewan  when  the  Swift  Current  Reserve 
was  established  in  1905.  The  Swift  Current  dialect 
represents  a  further  development  of  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Man i toba . 

The  six  informants  were  selected  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  dialect  and  their  long-term  residence  in  the  area  of 
Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan.  The  questionnaire  used  during 
the  interviews  is  an  English  translation  of  the  sentences 
from  the  Deutscher  Sprachatl as  and  the  wordlist  from  the 
DeutSCher  VJortatl as .  The  interviews,  which  were  most  often 
conducted  in  English,  were  recorded  on  tape  and  phonetically 
transcribed.  The  analysis  of  the  data  was  done  through 
computer  searches. 

There  are  four  voiced-voiceless  pairs  of  stop  phonemes 
in  the  bilabial,  alveolar,  palatal  and  velar  places  of 
articulation.  It  was  observed  that  the  stops  do  not, 
automatically  devoice  in  final  position  as  in  High  German. 
There  are  nine  fricative  phonemes:  the  fricative  pairs 
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/f  v / ,  /s  z/  and  /g  j/  with  initial  voiced  contrast  and 
/s  x  h/  with  optional  voicing.  There  are  bilabial,  alveolar, 
palatal  and  velar  nasal  phonemes.  The  phonemes  /ft  r}/  were 
found  to  occur  only  after  lax  vowels.  There  are  two  lateral 
phonemes:  alveolar  /l/,  which  has  a  velarized  allophone  [i] ; 
and  palatal  ///,  which  occurs  only  medially.  The  phoneme  /r/ 
has  a  number  of  allophones  including  the  Canadian  [ r ] .  The 
palatal  order  is  a  character ist ic  of  Mennonite  Low  German  in 
particular . 

In  general  the  vowel  system  consists  of  tense  and  lax 
subsets.  Both  front  and  back  vowels  have  two  pairs  of 
tense-lax  vowel  phonemes  /i  \/r  /e  e/,  /u  w/,  /o  0/ .  There 
is  only  one  front  rounded  vowel  phoneme,  /y/.  The  other 
front  rounded  vowels  [ce]  ,  [0]  are  allophones  of  the  back 
vowel  /o/.  In  the  mid  to  low  regions  there  are  three  central 
vowels  /a  a  a/.  The  lower  part  of  the  vowel  diagram  is 
unusual  for  its  allophonic  variation:  / e/  has  the  allophone 
[as]  and  /o/  has  the  allophone  [a],  /a/  and  /  /  are  difficult 
to  separate  into  independent  phonemes.  The  phonemes  /a/  and 
/u/  are  borrowed  from  English. 

The  numerous  diphthongs  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  ingliding  diphthongs,  which  are  brought  about  by 
predictable  off-glides  of  underlying  monophthongs  before 
velar  or  palatal  obstruents;  and  the  upgliding  or  outgliding 
diphthongs,  which  are  further  subdivided  into  short  and  long 
diphthongs . 
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I .  Introduction 


This  thesis  is  a  study  of  the  Low  German  dialect  which 
is  spoken  by  the  group  of  Mennonites  who  settled  in  the 
district  south  of  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  early  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  who  continue  to  reside  in  the  area  and 
to  speak  the  dialect  today.  This  document  begins  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  Mennonites  and  a  short  survey  of 
the  sociological  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
existence  of  the  language  up  to  the  present  time.  A  brief 
introduction  to  each  of  the  informants  and  a  discussion  of 
the  questionnaire  used  in  the  study  are  included.  This  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the 
collection  and  processing  of  the  linguistic  data.  The  main 
body  of  the  thesis  contains  a  detailed  look  at  the  phonology 
in  which  the  phonetic  and  phonemic  inventory  is  discussed, 
followed  by  a  few  conclusions  about  the  phonology  and 
research  methods.  The  Appendices,  which  contain  a  map  of  the 
area  studied,  the  questionnaire,  a  transcription  of  one  of 
the  informants’  speech  and  the  phonetic  script  used  on  the 
computer . 

A.  Historical  Background 


1.  General  History  of  the  Mennonites 

The  Mennonite  sect  emerged  in  the  sixteenth  century 
under  the  leadership  of  Menno  Simons  as  a  result  of  the 
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Protestant  Reformation.1  Religious  persecution  drove  the 
Mennonites  from  their  homelands,  initiating  a  series  of 
moves  over  the  next  few  centuries.  The  group  of  Mennonites 
studied  in  this  thesis  originated  in  the  lowlands  of  Europe, 
in  what  is  now  Belgium,  Holland  and  northwestern  Germany. 
The  Mennonites,  along  with  other  refugees  and  immigrants 
from  Holland,  went  to  West  Prussia  at  the  invitation  of 
various  landlords  who  were  interested  not  only  in  the 
agricultural  ability  of  the  Dutch  people  but  also  in  their 
skill  in  reclaiming  wet  lands.  The  Mennonite  group  moved  to 
the  Weichsel  delta,  which  is  a  delta  formed  by  the  Vistula 
and  Nogat  Rivers,  and  settled  amongst  other  Dutch  people 
with  different  church  affiliations.  The  Mennonites  prospered 
in  West  Prussia  but  migrated  to  Russia  due  to  the 
combination  of  heavy  taxation  under  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  enticements  by  Catherine  II  to  settle  in  Russia. 
Catherine  II  promised  free  land,  religious  freedom,  freedom 
from  military  service  and  taxes.  The  Mennonites  were  also 
promised  jurisdiction  over  their  own  schools  and  welfare.2 
Between  1707  and  1840  approximately  eight  thousand  of  the 
sect  settled  in  the  Dnieper  area  of  the  Ukraine;  by  1870 
they  numbered  forty-five  thousand.  As  a  result  of  their 
prosperity  and  their  population  growth  they  soon  were  forced 

1  Menno  Simons,  1496-1561,  was  originally  a  Catholic  priest 
from  Frisia. 

2  Jack  [=John]  Thiessen,  "Plattdeutsch  in  Kanada" , 

German-Canad i an  Yearbook ,  Vol .  Ill,  ed .  Hartmut  Froeschle, 

( T or on  to :  H i stor i ca 7  Soc iety  of  Upper  Canada ,  Inc. ,  1976) , 

p.  212. 
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to  expand  into  daughter  colonies.  In  all  of  the  colonies  in 
Russia  the  Mennonites  settled  in  exclusive  groups,  and  for 
the  first  time  they  were  separated  from  the  outside 

world.3  This  segregation  enabled  them  to  consolidate  their 

religious  practices,  language,  social  mores  and  culture.4 

In  1870  Russian  the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  abolished 
military  service  exemptions  and  decreed  that  Russian,  not 
German,  should  be  taught  in  their  schools.  After  many 
delegations  to  the  Czar  and  his  representatives,  some 
concessions  were  made  in  1  872  .  5  The  Mennonites  could 
participate  in  forestry  service  instead  of  military  service 
and  some  German  could  be  taught  in  the  schools.  However, 
many  became  distrustful  of  the  government  and  felt  that  more 
privileges  would  be  taken  away  before  long. 

Loss  of  military  exemptions  and  of  freedom  to  teach 

German  in  the  schools,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  both  the 

United  States  and  Canada  were  actively  soliciting  new 
immigrants,  particularly  hard-working,  industrious  farmers 
such  as  the  Mennonites,  resulted  in  the  emigration  of 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  more  orthodox  members.  Despite 
reports  of  long  cold  winters,  mosquitos  and  poor  lands,  many 

3  c . A .  Dawson,  Group  Settlement :  Ethnic  Communities  in 
Western  Canada.  Canadian  Frontiers  of  Settlement,  Vol.  7, 
ed.  W.A.  Mackintosh  and  W.L.B.  Joerg,  (Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  at  St.  Martin’s  House, 
1936),  p.  99. 

4  For  more  information  on  this  topic  please  refer  to  the 
paper  by  Emerich  K.  Francis,  "Mennonite  Institutions  in 
early  Manitoba:  a  Study  of  their  Origins,"  In  Agricultural 
History  22,  (1948),  p.  155 

5  Gerhard  wiebe,  Causes  and  History  of  the  Emigration  of  the 
Mennonites  from  Russia  to  America ,  trans.  Helen  Janzen, 
(Steinbach,  Manitoba:  Derksen  Printers,  1981),  p.  29 
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went  to  Canada,  because  the  Canadian  Government  was 
promising  religious  and  academic  freedom  and  exemption  from 
military  service.  Gerhard  Wiebe,  who  was  influential  in  the 
decision  to  emigrate,  wrote  about  this  decision: 


Now  the  church  could  choose.  It  chose  Canada  because 
it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  England; 
and  we  believed  that  our  freedom  from  military 
service  would  survive  longer  there  and  also  that 
church  and  school  would  remain  under  our  own 
jurisdiction . 6 


As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  and  promises  by  the  Canadian 
government,  eighteen  thousand  Mennonites  came  to  Canada. 
Seven  thousand  of  these  moved  to  the  southern  Manitoba 
Reserves  between  1874  and  1879.  With  them  came  the  religious 
practices  and  social  mores  which  had  been  consolidated 
during  a  century  of  isolation  in  Russia. 

The  Mennonite  settlers  in  Manitoba  were  soon  looking 
for  additional  land  to  accomodate  their  large  families.  The 
government,  intent  upon  settlement  of  virgin  prairie  land  by 
people  of  European  descent,  designated  land  for  the 
Mennonites  south  of  Swift  Current.  This  tract  of  land  was 
officially  called  the  Rhineland  Reserve  but  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Swift  Current  Reserve.  The  customary 
allotment  of  a  percentage  of  all  homestead  land  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  waived  for  part  of  the 
Rhineland  Reserve.  Consequently  a  whole  township  (Township 
6  Wiebe,  p.  34. 
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13,  Range  13),  except  for  school  land  and  one  and 
three-quarters  sections  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was 
set  aside  exclusively  for  the  Mennonites.  In  the  neighboring 
townships  (Township  13,  Range  14  and  Township  14,  Range  13) 
the  Mennonites  could  settle  on  all  even  numbered  sections 
with  an  option  to  buy  an  adjoining  section.  In  these 
adjacent  townships  land  was  also  allocated  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  as  well  as  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  for  schools.  A  map  of  the  area  is  given  in 
Appendix  I.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
Mennonites  from  Manitoba,  and  some  who  had  subsequently  gone 
to  northern  Saskatchewan,  homesteaded  in  the  Swift  Current 
area . 

The  School  Attendance  Act,  passed  by  the  Saskatchewan 
government  in  1917,  made  school  attendance  compulsory  for 
children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  designated 
English  as  the  language  of  instruction.7  A  group  of  the  more 
conservative  members  of  the  Mennonite  churches  were  unhappy 
with  this  new  legislation,  and  once  again  there  was 
agitation  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  religious  and 
educational  freedom,  and  military  exemptions,  would  be 
assured.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  South  America 
at  that  time.  Finally,  in  the  early  1920’s  approximately 
fifteen  hundred  Mennonites  emigrated  from  the  Swift  Current 
area  to  Mexico  and  Paraguay.8 

7  Frank  Epp,  Mennonites  in  Canada f  1786-1920:  The  History  of 
a  Separate  People,  (Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1974),  p. 
356. 

Cornelius  Krahn,  "Swift  Current  (Sask.),"  The  Mennonite 
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As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of  land  because  of 
the  move  to  South  America,  there  was  room  made  for  new 
refugees  from  Russia  to  settle  in  the  Swift  Current  area. 
The  influx  of  refugees  from  Russia  resulted  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  established  churches,  reorganization  and 
amalgamation  of  other  church  groups.9  The  conditions  for  the 
settlers  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  however,  were  very  harsh  and 
within  a  few  years  many  of  the  people  returned  to  the  Swift 
Current  area.  In  1931  the  Mennonite  settlement  is  said  to 
have  had  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred.10 

With  the  advent  of  improved  road  conditions  and 
availability  of  automobiles,  many  of  the  Mennonite  settlers 
began  moving  from  their  farms  into  the  larger  centers.  The 


children 

living  in 

rural 

areas 

were  sent  by  bus  to  the 

central 

schools,  and 

with 

better 

education  and  improved 

economic 

conditions 

after 

World 

War  II  there  was  a  shift 

from  a  rural  to  a  more  urban  population.  This  resulted  in 
change,  from  a  homogeneous  group  engaged  mainly  in 
agriculture,  to  a  group  of  people  with  a  common  background 
working  not  only  in  the  agricultural  but  also  in  the 
business  and  professional  community. 


•(cont'd )Encycl oped ia:  A  Comprehensive  Reference  Work  on  the 
Anabapt i St-Mennon ite  Movement,  (Scotsdale,  Pennsylvania: 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1959),  Vol.  VII,  p.  669. 

9  Epp,  Men non ites  in  Canada,  1920-1940:  A  People's  Struggle 
for  Survival ,  (Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1982),  p.  260. 

10  Krahn,  "Swift  Current",  p.  699.  A  population  of  fifteen 
hundred  in  1931  seems  a  bit  low.  The  number  of  original 
settlers  in  the  area,  the  likely  increase  due  to  the  large 
size  of  the  families,  the  resettlement  of  those  who  had  gone 
to  Mexico  and  the  new  immigrants  all  would  indicate  a  larger 
population  at  this  time. 
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There  were  two  factors  which  contributed  to  this  shift 
away  from  a  chiefly  agrarian  way  of  life.  The  first  factor 
was  the  higher  education  of  the  young  people.  Whereas  the 
first  generation  born  in  Saskatchewan  had  only  a  few  years 
of  formal  schooling,  the  succeeding  generations  completed 
the  compulsory  eight  years  of  school  and  some  went  on  to 
High  School.  Equally  important  was  the  mechanization  in 
farming  practice,  which  meant  fewer  employment  opportunities 
for  young  people  on  the  farms.  Mechanization  also  led  to  the 
purchase  of  larger  tracts  of  land  by  individual  farmers,  so 
that  fewer  and  fewer  young  people  could  take  up  farming  as  a 
profession . 

Today,  many  young  Mennonites  from  the  Swift  Current 
area  seek  post-secondary  education  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon, 
the  two  university  cities  in  Saskatchewan,  and  others  pursue 
higher  education  in  Mennonite  Colleges  in  Western  Canada  and 
the  USA.  Some  have  come  back  to  Swift  Current  to  take  up 
professional  positions  as  doctors,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
lawyers,  dentists,  teachers,  business  men  and  agricultural 
scientists  in  the  community. 

2.  Socio-linguistic  Background 

When  the  first  Mennonites  settled  in  the  Weichsel  Delta 
area  of  Prussia,  the  language  spoken  in  the  church  was 
Dutch.  The  Mennonites  themselves  spoke  Dutch  until  the 
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second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.11  Gradually  the  East 
Prussian  Dialect  of  the  area  became  the  colloquial  language 
for  commerce  and  social  intercourse.  The  Low  German  of  the 
Mennonites,  however,  retained  some  elements  of  Dutch,  and 
was  little  influenced  by  the  Polish  language  spoken  in  the 
vicinity.  It  has  been  reported  that  in  the  time  span  between 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  Dutch  and  Low  German  was  found  in  Mennonite  notebooks.  In 
the  Mennonite  church  the  first  sermon  given  in  High  German 
was  in  a  rural  area  in  1757,  and  the  first  High  German 
sermon  in  the  city  of  Danzig  was  preached  in  1762.  Soon  the 
language  of  the  pulpit  was  High  German.12 

When  they  moved  to  Russia  in  1788,  some  Mennonites  were 
still  using  Dutch  in  their  churches,  and  Dutch  Bibles  were 
even  taken  along.13  High  German  was  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  Low  German  was  used  for  everyday  interaction.  High 
German  textbooks  were  imported  from  Prussia.  However,  due  to 
the  distance,  communication  with  Prussia  was  not  maintained 
for  long  and  the  community  was  isolated  from  changes  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  German  language.  Meanwhile,  the 
Mennonites,  who  were  quite  receptive  to  loan  words, 
incorporated  Russian  words  for  everyday  things  such  as  food 
and  plants;  many  of  these  words  are  still  in  use  today.  Due 
to  their  religious  beliefs,  their  language,  social  mores, 

11  Cornelius  Krahn,  "Mennonite  Plattdeut sch" ,  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review  33  (1959),  p.  256. 

12  Krahn,  "Mennonite",  p.  257. 

13  Krahn,  "Mennonite",  p.  257. 
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and  their  geographic  isolation,  the  Mennonites  maintained 
their  Low  German  and  became  in  effect  a  linguistic  enclave 
in  Russia.14  The  Mennonites  soon  came  to  perceive  religion 
and  language  as  closely  tied.  They  felt  that  their  language 
kept  them  from  contact  with  worldly  things.  Howell  and 
Klassen  wrote: 

The  use  of  German  reinforced  their  Mennonite 
identity  and  thus  may  have  taken  on  something  of  a 
religious  aspect.15 


The  Mennonites  who  had  inhabited  segregated  communities 
in  Russia,  moved  to  Manitoba  as  a  group  and  lived  together 
on  reserves  set  aside  for  them.  Once  again,  due  to  their 
relative  isolation,  their  belief  in  staying  out  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  homogeneity  of  their  culture  and  society, 
they  could  maintain  their  language.  When  some  of  the  group 
moved  to  Saskatchewan  these  conditions  continued  to  prevail 
and  they  remained  a  closely-knit  group.  Thus,  new  speech 
enclaves  developed  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  Canada  the  Mennonites  were  allowed  to  maintain  their 
own  German-language  schools  for  some  period  of  time.  Change 
due  to  outside  pressures  was  nevertheless  inevitable.  During 
the  First  World  War  the  German  language  and  virtually  every 
thing  of  German  flavor  and  background  fell  into  disfavor. 

14  Richard  W.  Howell  and  Jack  Klassen,  "Contrasting  du/Sie 
Patterns  in  a  Mennonite  Community",  Anthropological 
Linguistics  13,  Nr.  2  (Feb.  1971),  p.  70. 

15  p.  70. 
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There  was  a  public  outcry  against  the  teaching  of  the  German 
language  in  schools  after  World  War  I ,  and  laws  were  passed 
to  eliminate  German-language  instruction  in  both  public  and 
private  schools.  The  suppression  of  German  private  schools 
was  not  entirely  possible,  as  this  contradicted  the  promise 
of  educational  freedom  made  by  the  federal  government  in 
1  873  .  16  Universal  compulsory  education  was  legislated  by  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  in  1916  and  Saskatchewan  in  1917  as  a 
result  of  the  widespread  prevailing  opinions  of  patriotism. 
The  legislation  was  perceived  as  a  way  of  assimilating  the 
many  ethnic  minority  groups.  The  schools  were  now  to  come 
under  provincial  scrutiny  and  public  schools  were 

established  in  each  area.  The  language  of  the  public  schools 
was  English,  so  many  Mennonites  continued  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools,  where  the  language  of 

instruction  was  German.  Indubitably  there  were  problems  with 
these  private  schools.  They  proved  difficult  to  maintain  and 
they  could  be  judged  unsatisfactory  and  therefore  closed  at 
any  time  by  the  provincial  inspectors.17  Consequently  some 
children  in  the  Swift  Current  area  only  went  to  school  for  a 

few  years  and  were  taken  out  of  school  when  the  state  tried 

to  force  them  to  attend  English  schools.  Many  parents  paid 
large  fines  (large  according  to  their  economic  level)  for 
not  sending  their  children  to  school.  The  encroachment  of 
the  English  language  and  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the 
Canadian  culture  in  general  were  reason  enough  for  the 

1 6  Dawson ,  p.  104. 

17  Epp,  History  of  a  Separate  People,  p.  357. 
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emigration  of  some  Mennonites  to  South  America.18 

Eventually  all  the  children  attended  provincial  schools 
and  learned  English.  The  parents  established  a  school  on 
Sundays  where  their  children  could  learn  German.  In  some  of 
the  churches  the  children  learned  "Plautdietsch"  rather  than 
High  German.  These  Sunday  schools  were  operational  until  the 
early  fifties,  when  the  dialect  was  falling  into  disfavor 
among  the  Mennonites  themselves. 

During  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  the  young 
people,  sensing  the  animosity  against  the  German  language, 
refused  to  speak  "Plautdietsch"  in  the  shopping  areas  and 
other  public  places  of  Swift  Current.  As  well,  they  were 
embarrassed  to  be  seen  talking  to  anyone  who  spoke  "Plaut". 
During  this  period  the  children  were  forbidden  by  their 
teachers  to  speak  German  in  the  school.  In  some  of  the  rural 
schools  children  were  punished,  sometimes  corporally,  if 
they  were  caught  speaking  German  on  the  schoolyard  during 
lunch  or  at  recess,  even  though  some  of  the  youngsters  only 
knew  a  little  English  when  they  first  went  to  school.  The 
general  unpopularity  of  Germans  is  reflected  in  the  census 
reports  given  below: 


1 8  Today  there  are  a  number  of  Mennonites  living  in 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Mexico. 


. 
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Official  Language  or  Mother  Tongue19 


1951 2  0 

1961 2 1 

Division 

German 

Netherlands 

German 

Netherlands 

422 

1  ,240 

285 

1  ,874 

55 

7  2  3 

3,893 

2,721 

4,423 

1  ,405 

8  2  4 

7,476 

1  ,423 

6,512 

1  ,247 

Total 

12,609 

4,429 

12,809 

2,707 

The  1951  census  seems  to  capture  the  sentiment  of  the 

19  In  the  front  leaf  of  their  Special  Bulletin  entitled 
Popul at  ion  Specified  Mother  Tongues  for  Census  Divisions  and 
Subdiv isions,  Catalogue  92-773  (SP-3),  Dec.  1972,  Statistics 
Canada  states,  "For  census  purposes,  the  concept  of  'mother 
tongue’  is  defined  as  the  language  which  a  person  first 
learned  and  still  understands". 

20  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Population:  General 
Characteristics,  Ninth  Census  of  Canada  1951  Vol.  I,  Table 
5.6,  (Ottawa:  Dept,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1953),  pp.  56-17 
to  56-19. 

21  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Population  Official 
Language  and  Mother  Tongue  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Table  66. 
Series  (1.2),  Bulletin  1.2-9,  Catalogue  92-549  Vol.  I,  Part 
2,  (Ottawa:  Dept,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Jan.  1963),  p. 
66-21. 

22  Division  4  includes  Lac  Pelletier,  Blumenhof  and 
Blumenort . 

23  Division  7  includes  Coulee,  Chortitz  and  Rosenhof. 

24  Division  8  includes  Swift  Current,  Rhineland,  Schoenfeld 
and  Wymark. 
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populace  after 

the 

war  , 

as  more  people  in 

the  Swift 

Current 

area  said  that 

the  i  r 

mother  tongue 

originated 

in  the 

Netherlands  in 

the 

1951 

census  than  in 

the  1961. 

Yet  in 

1961,  even 

though 

the  population 

had  not 

changed 

signi f icantly , 

the 

allegiance  had  shifted  back 

to  more 

German  and  fewer  Dutch  speaking  people. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  upsurge  in  pride  for 
the  Mennonite  language  and  heritage.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  general  interest  in  mult icultural i sm  across  the  country. 
Many  people  of  Mennonite  background  are  now  part  of  the 
establishment  in  the  area  and  their  language  has  more 
prestige  than  earlier.  There  are  still  a  few  churches  where 
the  service  is  given  in  German,  albeit  a  mixture  of  High  and 
Low  German.  These  are  the  Sommerfelder  churches  in  Rosenhof, 
Schoenfeld  and  Swift  Current.  There  is  also  a  religious 
program  being  broadcast  regularly  in  PI autd / etsch  over  the 
local  radio  station.  Some  of  the  children  attend  Camp  Elim 
on  Lac  Pelletier,  which  is  a  Mennonite  summer  camp  that  was 
founded  in  the  forties.  The  Swift  Current  Bible  Institute, 
established  in  1936  and  still  in  operation,  attracts  many 
young  Mennonites  for  a  few  semesters,  or  even  years,  of 
post-secondary  religious  study.  In  the  local  high  school 
German  has  been  taught  as  a  language  option  since  the  late 
nineteen-sixties,  whereas  only  French  and  Latin  had  been 
offered  before  that  time.  Once  a  year  the  Mennonite  churches 
hold  a  public  bazaar  where  ethnic  foods  and  handicrafts  are 
sold.  This  has  been  well  received  in  the  community. 


♦ 
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Although  there  has  been  a  definite  increase  of  interest 
in  Mennonite  customs,  ethnic  background  and  language,  the 
young  people  are  not  learning  to  speak  the  Low  German  of 
their  ancestors.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  One  may 
be  that  many  of  the  older  people  still  feel  that  their 
dialect  is  a  poor  form  of  German  and  that  it  should  not  be 
studied  or  learned.  A  second  reason  is  that  the  general 
higher  level  of  education,  frequently  including  a  study  of 
High  German,  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  peoples' 
perception  of  Low  German.  The  main  reason,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  the  assimilation  of  the  Mennonite  group  into 
the  dominant  culture.  The  table  below  indicates  the  gradual 
decline  in  the  use  of  German  and  reflects  the  use  of  English 
by  the  younger  generation: 
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Use  of  German  as  Official  Language  or  Mother  Tongue 


Division 

1951 2 

5  1961  2  6 

1  976  2  7 

4 

1  ,240 

1  ,874 

1  ,435 

7 

3,893 

4,423 

3,495 

8 

7,476 

6,513 

4,435 

Total 

12,609 

12,810 

9,365 

B.  Methodology 


1 .  Informants 

The  informants  were  selected  first  and  foremost  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  and  use  of  the  dialect.  It  was 
relatively  easy  to  find  a  number  of  people  who  had  spoken 
Mennonite  Low  German  in  the  home  as  a  child  and  who  continue 


25  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1953,  pp.  56-17  to  56-19. 

26  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1963,  p.  66-21. 

27  Statistics  Canada,  Population:  Demographic 

Character i st ics  Mother  Tongue ,  1976  Census  of  Canada,  Table 
4,  Catalogue  92-821  (Bulletin  2.2),  Vol.  2,  (Ottawa :Minister 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce,  1976),  p.  4-21. 
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to  speak  it  today.  The  second  most  important  criterion  for 
the  choice  of  informants  was  long-time  residence  in  the 
Swift  Current  area.  People  who  had  been  born  in  Canada  were 
selected  to  be  the  major  informants.  However,  as  later 
arrivals  from  Russia  have  influenced  the  language,  two  of 
the  informants  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  having  been  born 
in  the  Ukraine.  All  of  the  informants  except  one  live  in  the 
city  of  Swift  Current  itself,  although  they  have  all  lived 
on  farms  or  in  villages  in  the  original  Mennonite  settlement 
south  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  informants  have  had  a  limited 
amount  of  schooling  in  High  German.  Whereas  all  speak  fluent 
English,  only  the  two  younger  informants  speak  English  at 
home.  Two  of  the  subjects  are  third  generation  Canadians, 
two  are  second  generation  Canadians,  two  are  first 
generation  Canadians;  three  are  male  and  three  are  female.  A 
short  personal  history  containing  details  pertinent  to  their 
speech  follows. 

1 .  Margaret  Fehr . 

Mrs.  Fehr  who  is  forty-seven  years  old,  has  lived  in  the 
Swift  Current  area  most  of  her  life.  She  lived  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Swift  Current,  first  on  a  farm  near  Wymark 
and  then  in  Wymark  (19  years),  later  southeast  of  Wymark 
(Hopefield  School,  2  years)  and  then  southwest  of  Wymark 
(Cedar  Hill  School,  4  years).  She  has  spent  a  few  years  away 
from  the  Swift  Current  district,  but  most  of  this  time  was 
in  areas  also  populated  by  Mennonites  (Saskatoon,  1  year; 
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Brock,  4  years).  She  has  lived  in  Swift  Current  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  Her  parents  both  spoke  the  Low  German  of 
the  Mennonites  almost  exclusively  in  the  home,  which  meant 
that  she  did  not  learn  much  English  until  she  went  to 
school.  Margaret  attended  English  school  for  twelve  years 
and  received  her  Senior  Matriculation.  She  has  never  had  any 
formal  training  in  High  German,  cannot  write  German  and 
reads  High  German  only  sporadically.  She  sometimes  reads 
PI autd ietsch  publications,  which  are  quite  numerous  at 
present.28  Her  husband,  Henry  Fehr,  speaks  Mennonite  Low 
German.  Her  oldest  daughter  can  speak  the  dialect  but  the 
younger  two  say  that  they  can  only  understand  it. 

2.  Henry  Fehr. 

Mr.  Fehr  is  fifty  years  old.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Blumenhof  south  of  Swift  Current.  Both  of  his  paternal 
grandparents  were  born  in  Russia,  came  to  Canada  via  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Manitoba.  It  is  believed  that 
his  mother's  parents  also  came  from  Russia.  They  settled  in 
Manitoba  as  well  and  then  moved  to  Saskatchewan.  His  father 
came  to  Saskatchewan  in  1915.  Henry  attended  a  rural  school 
near  Blumenhof  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  attended 
boarding  schools,  first  in  Three  Hills,  Alberta  (1  year)  and 
then  at  Cairnport  School  (3  years),  which  is  near  Moose  Jaw. 
Henry  learned  some  High  German  in  public  school,  took  Grade 

28  Due  to  the  various  semi -phonet ic  spellings  used  by  the 
different  authors,  the  informant  says  she  must  read  them 
aloud  to  get  the  gist  of  the  piece. 
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10  German  by  correspondence  and  studied  the  equivalent  of 
matriculation  German  at  the  University  in  Saskatoon.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Saskatchewan  Normal  School  and  holds  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  from  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Fehr  is  at  present  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  Swift  Current  Composite  High  School.  In  the  home  he  and 
his  wife  (Margaret  Fehr)  speak  English  with  a  smattering  of 
PI attdeutsch .  They  do  use  the  dialect  frequently  when 
visiting  or  socializing  with  friends  and  relatives. 

3.  Margaret  Wiebe. 

Mrs.  Wiebe,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaretha  Teichroeb,  was 
born  on  August  31,  1908  on  the  Swift  Current  Reserve.  It  is 
believed  that  her  paternal  grandfather  grew  up  in  Georgstal 
in  the  Ukraine  and  came  to  Canada  in  1  876. 2  9  Her  father  was 
born  in  Blumstein,  Manitoba  and  grew  up  in  Chortitza, 
Manitoba.  Her  mother  was  born  in  Canada  in  1876.  Her  father 
was  a  lay  teacher  for  a  while  but  took  up  farming  when  the 
family  moved  to  their  homestead  at  Schaunzenf eld  in  the 
Reserve  south  of  Swift  Current.  She  attended  German  school 
for  four  years  but  never  attended  English  school.  As  a 
teenager,  Mrs.  Wiebe  moved  with  her  family  to  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  where  they  lived  in  a  Mennonite  settlement  from  1923 
to  1925.  They  then  moved  back  to  Blumenhof  and  later  to 
Schoenf eld ,  both  in  the  Swift  Current  Reserve.  Except  for 

29  Peter  Goertzen,  ed. ,  Teichroeb:  A  family  history  and 
genealogy  of  Peter  Johann  and  Justina  (Wolf)  Teichroeb  and 
their  descendants  (Winnipeg:  Peter  Goertzen,  1980),  p.  54. 
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the  brief  sojourn  in  Mexico  Mrs.  Wiebe  has  lived  in  this 
area  for  over  seventy  years.  Mrs.  Wiebe  learned  English  as  a 
domestic  with  an  English-speaking  family  on  a  district  farm. 
She  and  her  husband  lived  on  a  farm  near  Springfeld  and 
later  in  the  town  of  Wymark.  They  spoke  Mennonite  Low  German 
almost  exclusively  in  the  home  and  all  of  their  children 
speak  the  dialect.  As  most  of  her  children  have  now  moved 
away,  the  grandchildren  are  not  learning  Mennonite  Low 
German.  Mrs.  Wiebe  now  resides  in  Swift  Current. 

4.  John  Klassen. 

John  Klassen' s  father  was  born  in  1879  in  Russia  and  came  to 
Manitoba  in  1891.  His  mother  was  born  in  Canada.  His  parents 
married  in  1902  and  homesteaded  in  the  Swift  Current  area  in 
1910.  John  grew  up  in  Schoenfeld  where  he  attended  German 
school  for  nine  years.  He  only  started  learning  English  in 
1933.  In  1942  he  moved  with  his  wife  and  family  into  the 
city  where  he  worked  for  English-speaking  employers  until 
retirement.  He  taught  German  Sunday  School  in  the  Dunelm 
Sommer f elder  Church  until  the  mid  fifties.  Mr.  Klassen  and 
his  wife  speak  Plautdietsch  at  home.  His  children  can  still 
speak  the  local  Mennonite  Low  German,  however  most  of  his 
grandchildren  cannot  understand  his  dialect. 

5.  Suzie  Fehr. 

Mrs.  Fehr  was  born  in  Russia.  When  she  came  to  Canada  in 
1926,  she  first  lived  in  Herbert,  Saskatchewan.  She  later 
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worked  in  the  district  of  Swift  Current  where  she  has  lived 
for  the  past  fifty-five  years.  Mrs.  Fehr  has  had  five  years 
of  schooling  in  German  and  has  learned  some  Russian  in 
school  as  well.  Her  parents  both  spoke  Low  German  in  the 
home.  She  married  a  widower  in  the  Wymark  area  who  was  born 
in  Canada  and  who  also  spoke  Mennonite  Low  German.  Mrs.  Fehr 
still  speaks  PI attdeutsch  to  family  and  friends. 

6.  John  Sommerfeld. 

Mr.  Sommerfeld  was  born  in  1910  in  the  Ukraine.  He  is  not 
sure  whether  his  father  was  born  in  Russia  or  in  Germany  but 
he  believes  his  father  was  raised  as  a  Mennonite  from  age 
twelve  when  John's  grandmother  remarried.  John  Sommerfeld' s 
family  came  from  Russia  to  Winkler,  Manitoba  when  John  was 
two  years  old.  After  one  year  they  went  to  Neville, 
Saskatchewan  and  later  to  Vanguard,  Saskatchewan,  where  they 
lived  to  the  next  twelve  years.  He  then  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Wymark  on  the  Swift  Current  Reserve.  He  has  since  lived  in 
the  Wymark  vicinity  for  fifty-five  years.  He  studied  German 
for  about  three  months  and  attended  English  schools  for 
eight  years.  His  wife  also  speaks  the  Swift  Current  dialect. 


2.  Interviewing  Methodology 

The  informants  were  interviewed  in  their  own  homes, 
with  the  interview  being  conducted  at  the  kitchen  table.  The 
informal  setting  of  the  interview  served  to  put  the 
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informants  at  ease.  After  a  brief  question  period  about 
family  history,  the  tape  recorder  was  turned  on.  Due  to  the 
small  size  of  the  recorder  and  absence  of  a  forbidding 
microphone  the  subjects  were  soon  uninhibited  about  being 
taped.  During  the  interview  the  informant  was  not  prompted 
by  the  interviewer.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation  if 
an  answer  was  not  forthcoming,  the  next  word  or  phrase  was 
introduced.  When  an  answer  was  elicited,  it  was  transcribed 
onto  the  prepared  questionnaire  in  phonetic  script,  so  that 
comparisons  between  the  script  and  the  recording  could  be 
made  at  a  later  date.  If  the  informant  mentioned  other  words 
or  phrases  which  were  not  on  the  computerized  list,  these, 
too,  were  transcribed  and  recorded.  The  informant  was 
sometimes  asked  to  repeat  certain  words  for  clarity  and 
accuracy.  The  formal  interview  usually  lasted  one  to  one  and 
one-half  hours.  If  the  subject  showed  signs  of  restlessness 
or  boredom,  the  interview  was  terminated.  A  more  informal 
discussion  was  often  conducted  over  coffee  and  cake  with 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  first  set  of  interviews  was  carried  out  in  the 
summer  of  1981  over  a  two  week  period.  Subsequent 
discussions  ensued  at  Christmas  1981.  Six  more  interviews 
took  place  at  various  intervals  over  the  next  one  and 
one-half  years.  After  the  initial  group  of  conversations, 
successive  interviews  were  undertaken  for  clarification  of 
sounds.  A  transcription  of  Margaret  Fehr’s  speech  is  given 
in  Appendix  IV. 
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3.  The  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  is  comprised  of  the  forty  sentences 
compiled  by  Georg  Wenker30  and  the  list  of  words  used  by 
Walther  Mitzka  for  his  Deutscher  IMortat  1  as,  3  1  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  translate  these  sentences  and  words  into 
English  as  some  of  the  informants  knew  little  or  no  High 
German.32  It  was  also  felt  that  the  speaker  might  be 
influenced  by  the  High  German  pronunciation.  As  a  test 
control,  however,  some  of  the  speakers  were  presented  with 
the  sentences  or  word  stimuli  in  English  and  at  a  later  date 
in  German.  A  significant  difference  observed  was  in  the 
selection  of  lexical  items  or  in  word  order.  The  influence 
of  the  interviewer  language  on  the  response  evoked  is 
demonstrated  by  the  word-pairs  below.  The  speaker  is 
Margaret  Wiebe: 


'slice  of  bread' 
' Brotscheibe ' 


[ sne : dbraot ] 
[braotsne :d] 


' swath ' 

' Grasschwade 


[ svaot ] 
[graossni :dp ] 


30  Georg  Wenker,  Ferdinand  Wrede  and  Bernhard  Martin. 
Deutscher  Sprachatl as  (Marburg:  N.G.  Elvert'sche 

Ver lagsbuchhandlung ,  1931). 

31  Walther  Mitzka  and  Ludwig  E.  Schmitt,  Deutscher 
Wortatlas,  (Gie/ten:  W.  Schmitz,  1954-1957). 

32  The  English  translation  of  the  Wenker  sentences  and 
Mitzka’ s  wordlist  as  well  as  the  originals  are  given  in 
Appendix  I I . 
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’to  smoke’ 


[  smi  sCan  ] 


' rauchen ’ 


[  r  y  ak  an  ] 


But  not  always: 


'  cup’ 


[ taos ] 


' Tasse ' 


[k«fi] 


The  pronunicat ion  seemed  to  be  unaffected.  The  only 
deviation  from  the  German  original  occurs  when  the  item 
listed  was  not  relevant  to  the  area  in  which  the  data  was 
collected.  Heckenrose  ’dogrose’  was  changed  to  ’wild  rose' 
which  is  indigenous  to  Saskatchewan.  There  are  no  starlings 
in  the  area  so  ’meadowlark’  was  substituted  in  that  slot. 
The  translation  for  the  word  Igel  which  means  ’hedgehog’  was 
left  in  as  it  was  felt  that  the  speakers  would  know  this 
word.  However,  none  of  the  informants  knew  what  the 
equivalent  for  ’hedgehog’  was,  but  did  have  a  word  for 
’porcupine’.  Thus  ’porcupine’  was  added  to  the  list.  No 
answer  was  forthcoming  either  in  German  or  in  English  for 
’godfather  ’  or  ’godmother’.  As  godparents  are  not  used  in 
the  Mennonite  faith,  these  items  should  have  been  omitted. 
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4.  Processing  of  Data 

The  data,  that  is  the  sentences,  words  and  phrases 
collected  during  the  interviews,  were  entered  into  the 
computer  in  a  substitute  phonetic  script.33  This  phonetic 
script  was  devised  to  fit  the  limitations  of  the  type  which 
the  computers  could  display  at  a  computer  terminal  such  as 
an  Anderson  Jacobson  510  or  a  Digital  Decwriter  II.  At  the 
same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  as  close  a  possible  to 
the  phonetic  alphabet  suggested  by  the  International 
Phonetic  Association.34  By  using  capitals  for  some  of  the 
Greek  symbols,  an  ampersand  for  schwa  and  a  combination  of 
letters  for  other  symbols,  a  new  phonetic  alphabet  was 
created  for  computer  use.  The  symbols  used  for  this 
improvised  phonetic  script  are  given  in  Appendix  III.  Once 
entered  into  the  computer,  the  data  could  then  be  sorted 
simply  by  scanning  for  various  combinations  of  sounds.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fast  and  accurate  way  of  utilizing  the  data. 


33  The  computer  system  used  is  the  Michigan  Terminal  System 
(MTS)  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

34  The  Pr i nci pi es  of  the  Internat  ional  Phonetic  Association 
being  a  description  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
and  the  manner  of  using  it,  illustrated  by  texts  in  51 
languages.,  (1949;  rpt.  London:  International  Phonetic 
Association,  1979). 


1 1 .  PHONOLOGY 


The  following  is  an  examination  of  the  sounds  which  occur  in 
the  "Plautdietsch"  spoken  in  the  Swift  Current  area.  First, 
the  phonemic  status  of  each  of  the  sounds  is  discussed  and 
then  a  phonemic  table  is  presented.  The  phonemes  are  based 
on  the  evidence  given  by  minimal  pairs,  except  where,  due  to 
lack  of  data,  a  minimal  pair  is  missing,  in  this  common 
circumstance  the  sounds  in  question  are  looked  at  in 
analogous  environments. 

A.  CONSONANTS 

The  following  is  a  chart  of  phonetic  realizations  noted 
in  this  dialect: 
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Consonant  Phonetic  Chart 


b 

1  d 

a 

P  a 

p 

V 

g 

i 

a  e 

1 

a  1 

a 

e 

i 

1 

b  n 

V 

1  V 

1 

1 

0 

a 

i  t 

e 

a  e 

a 

a 

t 

b 

o  a 

0 

t  0 

t 

r 

t 

i 

i  i 

1 

o  1 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1  a 

1 

1 

1 

r 

r 

stops 

vl. 

P‘P  P* 

t‘t  t5 

t 

c  ‘  c  c  ’ 

k‘k  k* 

9 

vd. 

b 

d 

d 

i 

g 

• 

fricatives 

vl. 

f 

s 

V 

s 

g 

X 

h 

vd. 

V 

z 

z 

A 

] 

y 

nasals 

m 

n 

ft 

D 

laterals 

1  ,± 

£ 

trills 

r,r 

glides  + 
semi¬ 
vowels 

r 

j 
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1 .  Stops 

a.  Types  of  Release: 

i.  Aspirated  and  unaspirated  stops: 

The  voiceless  stops  [p,  t,  c ,  k]  can  either  be 
aspirated  or  not.  They  are  usually  aspirated  at  the 
beginning  of  words  as  in  [t‘i:an]  ’ten'  and  [p‘a>nt‘] 
’pound’.  However,  [p‘  <jnt  ‘  ]  *  [pomt  ]  ’pound’  and  [p‘iAt] 
~[piAt]  ’horse’.  They  are  sometimes  aspirated  finally: 
[zxk‘]  ’himself’  and  [k‘lwk‘]  'hen,  old  woman’,  but  the 
aspiration  at  the  end  of  words  seems  to  depend  on  emphasis. 
Therefore  the  same  speaker  may  use  [k‘l<jk‘]  and  [k'lwk].  In 
rapid  speech  the  word-final  aspiration  is  often  lost.  In 
syllable-final  position,  although  there  may  be  aspiration  in 
normal  unemphasised  speech,  there  is  usually  no  or  only 
slight  aspiration.  If  the  next  segment  begins  with  a 
homorganic  fricative,  there  is  no  aspiration.  Examples  of 
this  are:  [kopvAi]  'headache';  [pits]  'whip';  [blitsp] 
'lightning'.1  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  the  aspiration  is 
retained,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  the  aspiration  at 
the  end  of  a  word  is  very  light  or  absent.  The  [t]  in  [hAe 
ast  emA  aijA]  'he  always  eats  eggs'  is  unaspirated. 

Medially  the  voiceless  stops  may  be  aspirated  if  they 

are  found  in  syllable  initial  position;  thus  the  second  /p/ 

in  [p‘ £ :p‘ a]  'pepper'  is  also  aspirated.  This  is 

particularly  evident  in  compound  words  like  ['ba:kt‘en] 

1  Stress  usually  falls  on  the  first  syllable  unless 
otherwise  noted.  Primary  stress  is  indicated  by  '  and 
secondary  stress  by  ,  immediately  preceding  the  stressed 
syllable . 
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’molar’  or  [ f i : st *c ‘ ni :pA ]  ’big,  black  bug'  and  in  stressed 
syllables  as  in  [fa'k‘\lt]  'caught  a  cold’  or  [fa't'alt] 
'told'.  Before  other  consonants  the  voiceless  stops  may  or 
may  not  be  aspirated.  For  example,  when  giving  a  list  of 
words  a  speaker  may  aspirate  [ ' k ‘ lwk ‘ ]  'hen'  and  [p'raesp] 
'to  press'  but  in  a  normal  conversation  the  aspiration  would 
be  slight.  Because  aspiration  or  lack  of  aspiration  does  not 
change  the  meaning  of  a  word,  aspiration,  therefore,  cannot 
be  considered  phonemic  but  must  be  considered  the  allophonic 
variation  of  the  voiceless  stops.  This  may  be  represented 
ideally : 2 


\ 


-  voice 

/ 

+  homorganic 

+  stop 

+  homorganic 

-*• 

< 

[-  aspirated]  / 

+  fricative 

► 


[±  aspirated]  /  _ # 

J  +  aspirated]  /  elsewhere  > 


ii.  Unreleased  stops: 

An  unreleased  stop  can  occur  at  the  end  of  an  utterance 

or  before  a  consonant.  This  occurs  in  statements  where  there 

is  no  emotional  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  This 

was  observed  particularly  when  the  informants  were  asked  to 

give  a  series  of  uninteresting,  one-word  equivalents. 

2  In  this  diagram  and  those  following  C  stands  for 
consonants  and  means  non-syl 1 abic;  V  stands  for  vowels  and 
means  syllabic;  ±  denotes  free  variation;  +  homorganic, 
though  not  a  standard  feature,  is  used  here  for  clarity. 
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Examples  of  this  are:  [defat5]  'pigeon'  and  [  wpa '  staep 5  ] 
'into  the  grainfield'.  Stops  are  often  not  released  before 
other  consonants,  across  syllable  boundaries,  even  across 
word  boundaries.  For  example  the  [t]  of  [yt’feija]  ’to  clean 
up'.  Stops  are  usually  unreleased  before  homorganic  stops. 
For  example:  [  '  st  irjk  5  kawt  ]  'skunk';  [st5'darp]  'at  or  beside 
the  village';  [ nust 5 dAonan ]  'to  do  nothing'.  This  can  be 
represented  as: 


[+  stop] 


-*■  - 


[± 

[- 


[  + 


released ] 
released ] 
released] 


/  _ # 

/  _ C 

/  elsewhere 


iii.  Nasal  release: 

Nasal  releases  occur  before  nasals  in  unstressed 
syllables  as  in  [ligt^p]  ' lightning' (verb) ;  [skold^p]  'to 
scold';  [c‘ni:p^p]  'to  pinch'.  This  is  optional  as  both 
[p‘i:p^9]  and  [p‘i:pan]  'to  whistle'  are  found.  This 
optional  nasal  release  may  be  represented  as: 


[  +  stop]  [±  nas.  rel.]  / 


+  syllabic 
+  nasal 


iv.  Lateral  Release: 

A  lateral  release  may  occur  before  /!/  in  unstressed 
syllables.  Examples  or  this  are  ['distL}]  'thistle'  and 
[bwdLl]  'bottle'.  Examples  of  lateral  release  of  non-dental 
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stops  were  not  found.  As  is  the  case  with  the  nasal 
releases,  lateral  releases  are  also  optional  and,  therefore, 
not  phonemic.  This  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


+  dental 

-* 

[ ±  lat .  rel .  ]  / 

+  syllabic 

+  stop 

+  lateral 

b.  Voice: 

The  voiced  stops  [b,  d,  -j-,  g]  are  sometimes  devoiced  at 
the  end  of  words  particularly  when  the  following  word  begins 
with  a  voiceless  stop  or  fricative.  For  example  the  [b]  in 
this  string,  [a sc  hash  kop’vAi]  ?i  have  a  headache',  can  also 
be  devoiced.  Devoicing  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  an 
utterance,  where  voicing  ceases  in  anticipation  of  silence. 


+  stop 
+  voiced 


[±  voiced] 


[+  voiced] 


/ 


C 

-  voice 
# 


/  elsewhere 


v 

In  modern  standard  German  the  voiced  obstruents,  that 
is,  the  voiced  stops  and  fricatives,  never  occur  at  the  end 
of  words,  before  voiceless  consonants  or  before  juncture, 
where  they  are  automatically  unvoiced  to  their  voiceless 
counterparts.  For  example,  the  /b/  in  /li:bsn/  'to  love' 
becomes  /p/  in  /li:p/  'dear,  beloved'  ;  /li:pta/  'loved'; 


/li:plo:s/  'loveless'.  However,  in  Mennonite  Low  German  this 


) 
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does  not  automatically  occur.  A  speaker  may  say  [brAot] 
'bread'  one  time  and  [brAod]  the  next  or  [rog]  and  [rok‘] 
both  meaning  'rye'.  In  this  particular  case  [t]  and  [d],  or 
[k]  and  [g]  do  not  contrast,  because  they  do  not  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Therefore,  in  final  position  the  stops 
sometimes  lose  their  voiced-voiceless  distinctions.  For 
stops  we  could  formulate  the  rule: 

[  +  stop]  [±  voice]  /  _ # 


The  voice 

-voiceless  contrast  does  remain 

in  initial  and 

medial  positions.  This  can  be 

observed  in 

the  following 

analogous  environments: 

Initially 

Medially 

[pi :pan] 

' to  whistle ' 

[  bi  :  ta  n  ] 

'to  bite' 

[ tenA ] 

' teeth ' 

[ysraits] 

' Margaret ' 

[den  ] 

'the' 

[pa idA ] 

'Peter' 

[  kaot  ] 

'  cat ' 

[ smokA ] 

' pretty ' 

[ga  Dt ] 

' good ' 

[b^gA  ] 

' buggy ' 

Using  the  above  pairs  as  proof,  we  can  then  say  that  voice 
is  contrastive  in  initial  and  medial  position  and  is 
therefore  phonemic. 
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c.  Place  of  Articulation: 

i.  Bilabial  stops  versus  alveolar  stops: 

The  bilabial  stops  are  [p]  (voiceless)  and  [b] 
(voiced).  The  alveolar  stops  are  [t]  (voiceless)  and  [d] 
(voiced).  The  bilabial  stops  are  separate  phonemes  from  the 
alveolar  stops  as  evidenced  by  the  following  pairs: 

bilabial  alveolar 

[pi:At]  'horse'  [ d i : n ] 

[bi :t]  'bit'  [ti  :t J 

ii.  Palatal  stops: 

The  palatal  stops  are  [c],  which  is  voiceless,  and  [-3-], 

which  is  voiced.  These  occur  in  contrasting  environments  in 
[clAedA]  'clothes'  and  [-jlaiz]  'track'. 

In  the  literature  the  question  of  the  symbols  to  be 
used  for  [c]  and  [-3-]  seems  to  have  caused  some  confusion.3 
The  following  table  shows  the  various  symbols  used  by 
certain  authors.  The  underlined  symbols  are  those  symbols 
chosen  for  orthographic  renderings  of  the  Mennonite  Low 
German  dialects  spoken  in  Canada.  J.W.  Goerzen  uses  vertical 
lines  "more  as  a  phonemic  standard  than  an  accurate  phonetic 

3  I  have  chosen  the  symbols  [c]  and  [-3-]  because  the 
informants  generally  used  the  front  of  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate,  not  the  tip  or  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the 
alveolar  ridge,  for  which  the  symbols  t  and  d  would  have 
been  more  appropriate. 


' your ' 
' t ime ' 


. 
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equivalent.’’4  J.  Thiessen  writes  that  his  symbols  are 
neither  consistently  phonetic  or  phonemic,  but  are  rather  a 
compromise  between  the  two.  In  his  Mention  i te  Low  German 
Dictionary  he  encloses  his  symbols  in  round  brackets.5  In 
his  Studien  zum  Wortschatz  der  kanadischen  Men non iten  he 
uses  no  enclosing  brackets  for  the  symbols.4  To  avoid 
confusion  between  the  phonetic/phonemic  symbols  and  the 
orthographic  symbols,  the  symbols  used  by  these  two  authors 
are  enclosed  in  slant  lines  in  the  chart  below. 


4  J[acob]  w[arkent in ]  Goerzen,  Low  German  in  Canada:  A  Study 
of  "PI autd itsch"  as  Spoken  by  Mennonite  Immigrants  from 
Russia.  (Edmonton :n ,p. ,  1972),  p.  84. 

5  Jack  [ =John ]  Thiessen,  Mennonite  Low  German  Dictionary: 
Mennon it isches  Worterbuch  (Marburg:N.G.  Elwert  Verlag, 

1977) ,  p.  11. 

6  J.  Thiessen,  Studien  zum  Wortschatz  der  kanadischen 
Mennoniten  (Marburg:  N.G.  Elwert  Verlag,  1953),  p.  9. 
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Symbols  Used  for  Palatal  Stops 


[c] 

[41 

Goerzen 

/yvt,/7 

/y  Vdj/~/gj/8 

Jfii’ 

Mierau 

[  k  j  3  " 

t  ay ] 1 =  - [dj  3 ’ 3 

/k  j / ’ ♦ 

Moelleken 

ta,] ' ! 

/t/'  ‘ 

/&/'  ’ 

7  Goerzen, 

P. 

87. 

8  Goerzen, 

P- 

87 

’  Goerzen, 

P. 

92. 

1 0  Goerzen ,  p.  184. 

11  Eric  Mierau,  A  Descriptive  Grammar  of  Ukrainian  Low 
German,  Diss ., Indiana  University  1965  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 
University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  1969)  p.  25. 

12  Although  Mierau  does  not  list  [3-]  as  a  phoneme,  he  does 
use  the  phonetic  symbol  [d7],  p.  29. 

1 3  Mierau ,  p.  100. 

1 4  Mierau ,  p.  3 . 

15  w.w.  Moelleken ,  N iederdeutsch  der  Molotschna-  und 
Chort i tzamennon i ten  i n  Brit i sch  Co  1 umb i a/  Kan ad a ,  Phona i  10, 
Monograph ien  4(Tubingen:  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag,  1972)  p.  31. 

14  Moelleken,  N iederdeutsch ,  p.  32. 

Moelleken,  N i ederdeutsch ,  p.  33. 
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The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  palatal  stops  are 
phonemes  or  allophones  of  the  velar  stops.  Let  us  look  at 
the  voiceless  stops  [k]  and  [c]  in  analogous  environments. 
The  pairs  of  words  [karf]  'basket';  [carst]  'crust  (of 
bread)'  and  [ornkast]  'supper';  [n^cast]  'a  wedding'  show 
that  both  [k]  and  [c]  occur  before  [a].  The  stops  [c]  and 
[k]  also  contrast  before  final  [a]  as  in  [hoAks]  'hook'  and 
in  the  diminutive  forms  like  [betca]'a  little  bit'. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  [k]  to  occur  before  back  vowels 
and  for  [c]  to  occur  before  front  vowels,  [c]  occurs  before 
[if  i,  c]  in  word  like  [ciskawif]  'female  calf',  [cint] 
'child'  and  [cekan]  'to  cook',  but  [k]  also  occurs  before 
front  vowels:  once  before  [e]  in  [kek]  'cake'  and  once 
before  [e]  in  [kenic]  'king',  [k]  is  common  before  [o]  as  in 
[kods]  'cloth'  and  [kolt‘]  'cold',  [k]  occurred  once  before 
[u]  in  [kuakan]  'cake'  and  is  more  common  before  [w]  as  in 


18  Thiessen,  Studien,  p.  10  and  Dictionary,  p.  XI I. 

19  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  1.  The  symbol  /kx/  also  appears 
on  occassion. 

20  Thiessen,  Studien,  p.  10.  This  symbol  is  only  used  in  the 
section  entitled  Verwendete  Lautzeichen  of  his  Dictionary, 
p.  XII,  but  never  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary. 

2’  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  36  and  Studien,  p.  37. 

22  Thiessen,  Studien,  p.  37. 

23  Thiessen  uses  t_j_  and  dj_  for  the  orthography  in  both  his 
studien  and  his  Diet  ionary .  There  is  also  an  instance  of  dj 
being  used  for  [dz]  in  the  Dictionary,  p.  15. 
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[ka>n]  'can  (vb.)'  and  [kwf}]  'cup',  but  [c]  never  occurs 
before  [o,  u,  w].  Only  the  variant  [k]  occurs  before  [ao] 
and  [au],  while  [c]  occurs  before  [ai]  and  [Ae],  They  may  be 
said  to  be  in  complementary  distribution  before  diphthongs. 
The  synchronic  distribution  before  diphthongs  seen  in 
feature  form  is: 


r 

N 

+  stop 
-  anterior 

-*• 

[+  velar  ]  / 

+  diphthong 

-  voiced 

-  front 

► 


[  +  palatal]  / 


+  diphthong 
+  front 


From  the  above  information,  we  can  see  that  even  though 
[k]  tends  to  occur  before  back  vowels  and  diphthongs  which 
glide  toward  the  back  vowels,  and  [c]  tends  to  occur  before 
front  vowels,  they  cannot  be  seen  entirely  in  complementary 
distribution  or  as  allophones  of  the  same  phoneme.  We 
therefore  regard  /c/  and  /k/  as  independent  phonemes. 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  [g]  and  [-j-] .  However,  the 
occurrence  of  [-j]  in  the  data  was  rare.  It  was  mainly  found 
before  [1]  in  words  such  as  [j-lAiv]  'to  believe';  [-j-la-ig]  ' 
to  like';  [-j-leclig]  'lucky',  [g]  also  occurred  before  [1], 
but  only  infrequently,  and  then  before  back  vowels  as  in 
[gloms]  'cottage  cheese';  [gl<jtsan]  'to  slip';  [gla^t] 
'slippery';  [glwk]  'luck'.  Due  to  lack  of  data  a  definite 
conclusion  cannot  be  reached,  but,  on  the  basis  of  parallels 
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with  [c]  and  [k],  with  further  evidence  [g]  and  [ -3- ]  would 
probably  be  found  to  contrast  and  to  be  separate  phonemes. 

An  allophone  of  /c/  is  [fc],  which  occurs  after  a 
hormoganic  stop  as  in  [kawtta]  ’little  cat’.  Since  no 
contrast  between  [c]  and  [£]  has  been  observed,  then  the 
palatals  may  spread  into  the  palato-alveolar  place  of 
articulation  without  confusion  with  any  existing  phoneme.  24 

An  allophone  of  /-j/  is  [$].  This  sound  becomes  fronted 
through  assimilation  with  the  labial  stop  in  [tobd^k]  'dish 
cloth'  or  the  alveolar  stop  in  [pre:ddA]  ’preacher'.  The 
allophones  of  /c/  and  /-j/ ,  that  is  [£]  and  [d]  may  be 
generated  by: 


+  stop 
+  palatal 


[+  fronted] 
[+  palatal] 


/ 

/ 


+  front 
+  stop 

elsewhere 


\ 


The  next  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  palatal 
stops  and  the  alveolar  stops  are  separate  phonemes.  The 
sounds  [t]  and  [c]  are  contrasting  because  they  occur  in 
analogous  environments  in  [cAevp]  'to  chew'  and  [tAevA] 
'moth';  in  [ciilpog]  'tadpole'  and  [ t  i : t ]  'time'.  Therefore 
[c]  and  [t]  must  be  separate  phonemes. 


24  This  assimilation  occurs  in  rapid  speech.  However,  in 
more  careful  speech  the  diminutive  suffix  is  [-ca]  as  in 
[betcs]  'a  little  bit'  and  [kaotca]  '  little  cat'. 


■ 


•  :  ' 
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Due  to  lack  of  data  it  was  difficult  to  find  [d]  and 
[■j]  in  contrasting  environments.  Even  though  [4]  usually 
occurs  before  [1],  and  [4]  also  can  occur  initially  before 
[m],  [n]  and  [r]  as  in  [4myz]  'vegetables';  [4njrpl] 
'cartilage';  ^^Aivsn]  'cracklings'.  [d]  is  never  found 
initially  before  [1],  [m]  or  [n].  [d]  did,  however,  occur 
before  [r]  in  [drsesan]  'combining';  [drAi]  'three';  [draian] 
'to  turn  over'.  As  [d]  and  [4]  occur  in  contrasting 
environments  before  [?],  they  must  be  separate  phonemes. 

iii.  The  glottal  stop; 

The  glottal  stop,  [9]  can  precede  a  syllable-initial 
vowel.  It  cannot  be  considered  phonemic  because  it  is 
optional;  [9aopl]  and  [aopl]  both  mean  'apple'.  The  glottal 
stop  occurs  initially,  after  a  pause,  under  emphasis,  or 
marking  a  boundary  between  vowels.  For  example; 
[ 9a\ns 9aopl ] .  The  glottal  stop  should  therefore  be 
considered  an  optional  vowel  onset  at  the  beginning  of 
words . 

d.  Voiceless  stops; 

The  voiceless  stops  [p,  t,  c,  k]  can  be  considered  to 
be  in  contrast  because  they  are  found  in  analogous 
environments.  For  example,  in  the  words; 


[pelts] 


' fur  coat ' 


[pre ;4A ] 


' preacher ' 


. 
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[  t esan ] 
[cekan ] 
[  kerug  ] 


' between ' 
'to  cook' 
' king' 


[ tr a  ict ] 
[cri : za i] 

[ kra ibwZA ] 


’ dresses ’ 

’ whirlwind ’ 
’ thistle ' 


The  stops  [p,  t,  c,  k]  contrast  with  each  other  and  with 
their  voiced  counterparts.  Therefore,  we  can  consider  /p,  t, 
c,  k/  to  be  phonemes  in  this  dialect. 

e.  Voiced  stops: 

The  voiced  stops  [b,  d,  -j,  g]  contrast  because  they  are 
found  in  the  following  analogous  environments: 


[  boA  ] 

'bear' 

[bf Aot ] 

'bread' 

[doA  ] 

' there' 

[dr Ae] 

' three ' 

[jrAivan] 

’ cracklings ' 

[goAdp] 

' garden ' 

[ gr awshopA ] 

' grasshopper ' 

Since  [b,  d,  j,  g]  contrast  with  one  another  and  with  the 
voiceless  stops  [p,  t,  c,  k],  then  /b,  d,  -j,  g/  are 
phonemes . 

f.  Summary  of  the  Stops: 

Aspiration  and  devoicing,  lateral  and  nasal  releases, 
are  allophonic  variations  of  the  stops  and  are  therefore  not 
considered  phonemic.  Palatalization,  however,  because  it  can 
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be  shown  to  occur  in  contrasting  environments,  should  be 
considered  to  be  phonemic  in  this  dialect.  The  following  is 
a  phoneme  chart  of  the  stops: 


Phoneme  Chart  of  Stops 


bilabial 

alveolar 

palatal 

velar 

vl. 

/p/  cp‘j?  p’  i 

tp"] 

a/  [t-t  tu 

[twtL] 

/c/  [c‘c  c ’ t ] 

/k/ 

[k'k  k ’  ] 

vd. 

/b/  [b] 

/&/  [d  dwd£] 

74/  [4  $] 

/g/ 

[g] 

2.  Fricatives 
a.  Voice: 

There  are  five  voiced-voiceless  pairs  of  fricatives, 
[f-v],  [s-z],  [s-z],  [g-j]  and  [x-y]  in  use  in  this  dialect. 
Although  these  pairs  can  be  found  to  contrast  in  certain 
positions,  in  other  positions  the  voice-voiceless  contrast 
is  reduced  and  each  voiced  member  of  a  pair  appears  to  be  in 
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free  variation  with  its  voiceless  counterpart.  For  example 
in  a  medial  voiced  environment  the  labial  fricative  is  not 
consistently  voiced,  as  with:  [f]~[v]  in 
[b-tyarafnis]  ~  [  b-tya  r avn  i  s  ]  ’funeral,  burial'.  On  the  other 
hand  the  same  fricative  will  often  vary  according  to 
environment  when  following  a  voiceless  stop.  For  example, 
the  [v]  in  [vorm]  ’worm’  remains  voiced  [v]  in  a  voiced 
environment  like  [sreiganvJrm]  'earthworm'  but  is  voiceless 
after  [t]  in  [maoltform]  'mole';  similarly  [vai]  'ache'  and 
[kopfAi]  'headache'. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  initial  [s]  to  vary  with  [z]. 
If  the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  voiceless  consonant  the 
following  word  may  begin  with  a  voiceless  fricative  as  in 
[nig  sao]  'isn't  it?'.  However,  in  less  rapid  speech  this 
may  be  rendered  as  [nig  zao],  using  the  voiced  fricative.  In 
sentence  initial  position  voicelessness  is  apt  to  carry  over 
into  the  initial  sound  from  the  preceding  word.  Thus  [sai] 
'she'  may  vary  with  [zai]  'she',  depending  on  the  preceding 
sound.  Similarly,  in  sentence  final  position  the 
voicelessness  of  a  pause  is  anticipated.  For  example,  the 
word  for  'enough',  [januoy]  in  mid-sentence  before  a  voiced 
sound  uses  [y]  but  will  become  [januox]  in  sentence  final 
position.  Voicing,  however,  may  not  always  be  anticipated  in 
a  final  fricative  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  voiced 
sound.  This  failure  to  anticipate  can  be  observed  in  some 
phrases  where  sometimes  the  same  speaker  may  use  the 
voiceless  consonant  [s]  and  the  next  time  the  voiced 


. 
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fricative  [z],  eg.,  [viz  mi:]~[vis  mi:]  ’show  me'.  These  are 
the  typical  cases  of  voiced-voiceless  alternations,  which 
make  the  phonemic  status  of  voice  in  general  highly 
questionable.  We  must  decide  the  issue  for  each  individual 
place  of  articulation. 

b.  Voice  in  Each  Place  of  Articulation: 
i.  Labio-dental  fricatives: 

The  labio-dental  fricatives  are  [f]  (voiceless)  and  [v] 
(voiced).  They  contrast  in  initial  position  in  the  following 
minimal  pairs: 

[fa:dA]  ’cousin’  (m)  [va:dA]  'weather' 

[fi:A]  'fire'  [vi:A]  'was' 


Due  to  the  above  evidence,  we  can  say  that  [f]  and  [v]  are 
phonemic . 

Medially  there  is  a  tendency  for  [f]  to  occur  before 
voiceless  sounds,  that  is,  before  /t/  in  [oft‘]  'fruit'  and 
[fs'daft]  'disappeared'.  As  stated  in  the  section  above  on 
voicing,  the  [f]  will  sometimes  vary  with  [v]  in  a  voiced 
environment.  For  example  [  b\ ys  raf  n  i  s  ]  ~  [biysravms] 
'funeral'.  Similarly,  [f]  varies  with  [v]  in  a  voiceless 
environment  as  demonstrated  in  [9aivstsn]  'harvesting' 
(noun)  and  [9aifst]  'harvest'.  [v]  will  often  become 
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devoiced  after  voiceless  sounds  in  rapid  speech.  The  words 
[tvai]  ’two’  and  [svmd]  ’fast’  are  sometimes  pronounced 
[ t f a i ]  and  [sfind].  In  the  morpheme  [vorm]  'worm'  the 
initial  sound  is  [f]  after  a  voiceless  consonant  in 
[maoltform]  but  [v]  in  a  voiced  environment  as  in 
[ af e i g anv Jrm ] .  The  following  were  found  in  the  corpus 
without  variants,  but  it  is  likely  that  they  occur  with 
voiced/voiceless  variants. 

[raifan]  'tire'  [caivan]  'to  chew' 

[sasfj.]  'shovel'  [nevjj  'fog' 


The  next  two  examples  show  [f]  and  [v]  occurring  in 
analogous  environments.  However,  as  [js]  is  a  removable 
prefix,  we  are  really  dealing  with  initial  [v]  and  [f]  and 
therefore  one  would  not  expect  a  voiced/voiceless  variation. 

[ja'falan]  'fell'  [ja'vast]  'was' 


In  word-final  position  the  voiceless  [f]  is  more  common 
than  [v].  This  is  due  to  the  tendency  for  voicelessness  at 
the  end  of  words  in  sentence-f inal  position  or  before  words 
beginning  in  voiceless  consonants,  but  since  a  reliable 
prediction  is  not  possible,  there  is  still  free  variation  in 
final  position,  as, 


for  example,  between  [f]  and  [v]  in 


. 
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[fif]~[fiv]  ’five';  [fif  hwndAt]  ’five  hundred';  [fif  oss»n] 
'five  oxen';  [fif  do-lA]  0r  [fiv  dol-A]  'five  dollars'. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  /f/:/v/  occurs  only 
initially.  The  voiced/voiceless  alternation  of  [f]  and  [v] 
in  other  positions  will  be  represented  by  the  archiphoneme 
/F/.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
phonemes : 

/f/  :  /v/  /  # _ 

/F/  /  elsewhere 


ii.  Alveolar  fricatives: 

The  two  alveolar  fricatives  are  [s]  (voiceless)  and  [z] 
(voiced).  The  alveolar  fricatives  demonstrate  the 
voiced-voiceless  free  variation  even  more  often  than  the 
other  fricatives.  Therefore,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
show  that  [s]  and  [z]  are  separate  phonemes.  In  some 
instances  [s]  and  [z]  could  be  said  to  be  in  complementary 
distribution.  After  voiceless  consonants  only  [s]  occurs, 
never  [z]:  [vantssn]  'lips  (of  an  animal)';  [da:ksal] 
'cover';  [blitsan]  'lightning'.  Similarly,  only  [s]  occurs 
before  the  voiceless  stop  [ t ] s  [jistsrn]  'yesterday; 
[jsvast]  ’was’.  Initially,  although  [z]  is  more  common,  [s] 
and  [z]  are  in  free  variation:  [sai]'[zai]  'she'; 
[ zeaj ] “ [ sea] ]  'sow';  [sol]~[zol]  'should'.  Final  [s]  and  [z] 
could  also  be  said  to  be  in  free  variation  as  in 
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[ho: s ] ~ [ho : z ]  'rabbit'  and  [vis]~[viz]  'show'.  However, 
there  are  some  words  such  as  [es]  'is';  [as]  'as';  [i:s] 
'ice';  and  [graos]  'grass';  which  always  end  in  the 
voiceless  consonant,25  but  even  here  no  contrast  is  possible 
with  [ z ] . 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  up  separate  phonemes  for  [s] 
and  [z]  as  there  is  no  phonemic  contrast.  The  voiced  and 
voiceless  alveolar  fricatives  can  be  represented  by  the 
phoneme  /s/.  The  only  rule  governing  the  voiced/voiceless 
variation  for  the  alveolar  fricatives  is  as  follows: 


r-  1 

i 

r 

r 

+  fricative 
+  alveolar 

- 

[-  voiced]  / 

c 

-voiced 

-  voiced 


[±  voiced]  /  elsewhere 


iii.  Palato-alveolar  fricatives: 

The  fricatives  in  the  palato-alveolar  range  are  [s]  and 
[z].  The  voiceless  palato-alveolar  fricative  [s]  is  much 
more  common  than  the  voiced  palato-alveolar  fricative  [z]. 


25  This  phenomenon  could  be  explained  by  underlying  phonemes 
or  morphemes.  For  example,  in  the  word  [cs]  'is'  the  [s]  is 
always  voiceless  even  if  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a 
voiced  phoneme.  Perhaps  for  historical  reasons  an  underlying 
morpheme  for  this  word  could  be  *est — with  the  [t] 
understood . 
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In  fact ,  [z]  was  only  observed  in  seven  words,  but  due  to 
the  consistent  use  of  voice  in  initial  position  we  conclude 
that  [s]  and  [z]  contrast.  The  following  pair  may  serve  to 
exemplify  this  contrast  in  analogous  environments. 

[scfsl]  'shovel*  [zyz]  'drunk' 


In  other  positions  [s]  seems  to  vary  with  [z]. 

We  can  propose  /s/  and  /z/  as  separate  phonemes  in 
initial  position26  and  the  archiphoneme  /$/  for  medial  and 

final  positions.  The  distribution,  then,  is: 

/s/:/z/  /  * _ 

/§/  /  elsewhere 


iv.  Alveolar  versus  palato-alveolar  fricatives: 

It  is  possible  to  show  that  the  alveolar  fricative 
represented  by  the  phoneme  /s/  contrasts  with  the 
palato-alveolar  fricatives  /z/  and  /s/  in  word-intial 
position : 2  7 


26  In  their  studies  on  Mennonite  Low  German,  W.W.  Moelleken, 
J.  Thiessen,  J.W.  Goerzen  and  E.  Mierau  all  list  /z/  as  a 
phoneme  separate  from  /s/. 

27  In  the  list  of  words  below  the  symbol  *  indicates  that 
these  words  are  likely  to  occur  but  have  not  been  found  in 
the  data. 


I 


5  lY 
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alveolar 


palato-alveolar 


[zao] ~ [sao] 

[ zaut ] *  * [ saut ] 
[ zyr a ] ~  * [ syr a ] 


'  so ' 

’ satiated ' 
’ sour ' 


[  SAO-1] 

[ saund] 
[zyz] 


' school ’ 

' embarrassment ' 
' drunk ' 


The  above  indicates  that  /s/  contrasts  with  both  /s/  and 

/z/. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  voiceless  palato-alveolar 
fricative  [s]  contrasts  phonemically  with  the  voiceless 
alveolar  fricative  [s]  in  medial  position,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  pairs: 


alveolar 


palato-alveolar 


[vaossn] 
[prassp] 
[mass a  ] 


'to  grow' 
'to  press 
' knife' 


[vaoss  n  ] 
[  drassi?  ] 

[dassA  ] 


'to  wash' 
'to  thresh' 
’ carpenter ' 


It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  contrast  between  the  voiced 
counterparts,  [z]  and  [z],  in  initial  or  final  position  due 
to  the  free  variation  of  voice.  However,  the  corpus 
contained  the  following  apparently  contrasting  pair  with  [s] 
and  [s]  contrasting  word-finally  after  [as]: 


- 
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alveolar  palato-alveolar 

[  zass  ]  'six'  [dags]  'table,  dresser' 


Even  more  difficult  to  show  is  a  contrast  between  [z] 
and  [z],  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  words  containing  [z]. 
Nevertheless,  a  contrast  can  be  observed  in  medial  position 
in  the  following  analogous  environments: 

alveolar  palato-alveolar 
[dYzsnt]  'dozen'  [rYzan]  'humming' 


The  above  would  indicate  that  the  alveolar  fricatives  do 
contrast  medially  and  finally  with  the  palato-alveolar 
fricatives,  that  is,  /s/:/S/ 

In  initial  position  before  consonants  most  speakers 
used  [s],  but  sometimes  [s]  will  vary  with  [s]  in  this 
position  for  the  same  word:  [ spA^di ]~[ spA^di ]' hurry !' ; 
[ staxalsvi : n ] " [ staxalsvi : n ]  'porcupine';  [ smi^kt ] * [ smi© kt ] 
'smokes'.  This  also  occurs  before  word-final  [ t ] : 
[hast ]~ [hast ]  'have'  (2  sg.).  In  medial  position  [s]  and  [s] 
seem  to  follow  the  same  pattern  although  [s]  and  [s]  were 
never  observed  in  the  same  word.  Examples  of  [s]  and  [s] 
plus  [t]  in  medial  position  are:  [ 'zcstA]  'sister'; 
['bYmaistA]  'carpenter';  [di:st}.3  'shaft  of  cart';  [miast9] 
'most';  [darstig]  'thirsty'.  This  seems  to  be  an  alternation 
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of  phonemes.  Words  which  have  been  borrowed  from  English  or 
words  that  are  similar  to  English  tend  to  have  [s]  plus 
consonant:  [skoldp]  ’to  scold’;  [slAisp]  ’to  slice',  [snAi] 
’snow’;  [frost]  ’frost’.28 

v.  Palatal  fricatives: 

The  palatal  fricatives  are  [g]  (voiceless)  and  [3] 
(voiced).  Voiced  [3]  occurs  word-initially  in  words  like 
[janz]  ’geese’,  [jaslmeA]  ’carrot'  and  syllable-ini t ially  in 
[a 1 3 a je : Is ]  ' egg  yolk'  and  [Apjafetan]  ’torn  up’.  Voiceless 
[g]  never  occurs  word-initially  but  does  occur  in 
syllable- in i t ial  position  in  the  diminutive  suffix: 
[ylekgan]  ’little  bell’.  Both  [g]  and  [3]  occur 
intervocalically  as  in  [aijA]  ’egg’  and  [cnegal]  ’knuckle’. 
Only  [g]  occurs  before  voiceless  stops:  [ligtp]  ’lightning’; 
[ jasagt ]  ’ said ' . 

Although  the  evidence  in  the  corpus  is  weak,  [g]  and 
[3]  appear  to  contrast  syllable-ini t ially  and  are  therefore 
separate  phonemes.  The  archiphoneme  /£/  will  be  used  to 
represent  the  palatal  fricatives  in  other  positions.  The 
distribution  of  [g]  and  [3]  is: 


28  We  assume  this  is  phonemic  variation  caused  by  dialect 
and  language  mixing. 


...  :  ,fl  >1 
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r 


+  fricative 
+  palatal 


-¥ 


[-  voiced] 


+  stop 
-  voiced 


[  +  voiced]  /  # 


[±  voiced]  / 


/ 


The  voiceless  palatal  fricative  [g]  contrasts  with  the 
voiceless  palato-alveolar  fricative  [s]  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  analogous  environments: 


palato-alveolar 


palatal 


[des  ] 

’table’ 

[neg  ] 

’not’ 

[mi Ast ] 

' most ' 

[ ja  sagt ] 

’said’ 

[mcnsa  n ] 

' people ' 

[  ka  '  n  mga  ] 

’rabbit’ 

[  t  c  so  n  ] 

' between ’ 

[cnega 1 ] 

' knuckle 

Therefore,  /s/  and  /g/  are  separate  phonemes. 

[z]  and  [j]  also  contrast  in  one  pair  of  words: 

palato-alveolar  palatal 


[zyz] 


’drunk' 


[ jynA ] 


' those ' 
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/z/  and  /□ /  are  thus  also  separate  phonemes.29 


vi .  Velar  fricatives: 

The  voiceless  velar  fricative  is  [x]  and  the  voiced 
velar  fricative  is  [y].  [x]  may  vary  with  [y]  in  word-final 
position:  [ ja nuox ] * [ januoy ]  'enough';  [ f ondeox ] * [ f onde Oy ] 
'today'.  In  the  other  word  positions  there  is  a  complemetary 
distribution  between  [x]  and  [ y ] .  In  mid-word  position  only 
[x]  was  found  before  the  voiceless  stop  [t].  [y]  occurs  in 
morpheme-initial  position  in  [  ba  ya  raef  n  i  s  ]  'funeral'  and 
[yarAin]  'green',  whereas  [x]  never  occurs  in  this  position. 
Both  [x]  and  [y]  are  found  intervocalically ,  where  [y]  may 
occur  after  a  front  or  a  back  vowel  in  words  like  [heyalt] 
'hailed'  and  [januoy]  'enough',  and  [x]  occurs  only  after 
central  or  back  vowels  [nox]  'still,  yet';  [daxt]  'wick'; 
[staxalboA]  'porcupine',  but  never  after  a  front  vowel.  The 
distribution  of  [x]  and  [y]  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


29  Thiessen,  Moelleken  and  Goerzen  all  list  /s ,  z,  g,  3/  as 
separate  phonemes. 
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As  [  x  ] 
environments , 
distribution 
[7]  are  not 
represent  the 
positions . 


and  [7]  were  never  found  in  analogous 
except  in  free  variation,  and  their 
can  be  described  as  indicated  above,  [x]  and 
separate  phonemes.  The  phoneme  /x/  will 
voiced  and  voiceless  velar  fricatives  in  all 


vii.  Velar  versus  palatal  fricatives: 

The  voiceless  velar  fricative  [g]  contrasts  with  the 
voiceless  palatal  fricative  [x]  after  [a]  in  the  following 
analogous  environments: 
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velar 

palatal 

[ slaxtan  ] 

'to  butcher' 

[ slagt ] 

'bad' 

[dax  ] 

'day' 

[vag  ] 

'  way ' 

[naxt  ] 

' night ' 

[ ragt ] 

'right' 

Due  to  this  contrast  they  must  be  considered  to  be  d 
phonemes.  Therefore,  /x/:/g/. 

However,  [g]  and  [x]  do  not  contrast  after 
vowels.  [g]  is  found  after  front  and  central  vowels 
'not'?  [fordig]  ’finished';  [stiAg]  'steer',  [vag] 
[x]  is  found  after  back  and  central  vowels: 
'doctor';  [frwxt]  'fruit';  [daxt]  'wick'.  This  distr 
can  be  represented  as  follows: 


S 


+  fricative 

-  anterior 

-  voiced 


[+  velar] 

-  ◄ 


[+  palatal] 


V 

back 


V 

front  _ 

y 


The  voiced  velar  fricative  [y]  contrasts  with 


i st inct 

other 
:  [neg] 
' way ' . 
[doxt a ] 
ibut ion 


[j]  at 


the  end  of  words: 


' 


< 

velar 
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palatal 

[0Oy]~ [03x]  ’eye’  [h03j]  ’high' 

They  are  therefore  separate  phonemes  in  the 

environment  / _ #.  However,  [j]  varies  with  [y]  in 

[  bayafasf  n  i  s  ]  ”■  [  ba  ja  rasf  n  i  s  ]  'funeral'.  Goerzen  states  that  [j] 
is  either  [j]  or  [y]  when  followed  by  a  front  vowel.30  [j] 
may  also  vary  with  [y]  in  word-initial  position  in  words 
such  as:  [ yanz ] ~ [ janz ]  'geese'  and  [y9nec]'[]9nec]  'neck'. 
The  diagram  below  espresses  this  variation  in  terms  of 
features : 


+  fricative 

V 

-  anterior 

-►  [±  palatal]  / 

-  front 

+  voiced 

- 

Which  means  that  [j]  and  [y]  vary  intervocal ically  and 
syllable-  or  word-initially . 3 1  Although,  /x/  does  contrast 
with  /£/  there  is  some  morphophonemic  alternation  between 
the  palatal  and  velar  place  of  articulation. 


30  Goerzen,  p.  89. 

31  The  variation  between  [j]  and  [y]  will  be  discussed 
further  in  the  section  on  Manner  of  Articulation  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 
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viii.  Glottal  fricative: 

There  is  only  one  glottal  fricative  [h],  which  is 
voiceless.  It  is  found  in  word-initial  or  syllable-initial 
position  but  never  in  word-final  or  syllable  final  position. 
For  example,  [h]  occurs  word-init ially  in  [hAmJ.]  'bee'; 
[haoits]  'throat';  [hci}A]  'behind';  [hoAt‘]  'heart';  and 
syllable  initially  in  [bs'hi:pa]  'to  stook';  [op’hiiran]  'to 
stop,  f inish' . 

The  glottal  fricative  [h]  cannot  be  found  to  contrast 
with  the  voiceless  velar  fricative  [x]  because  [x]  never 
occurs  word-  or  syllable-initially.  [h]  does  contrast  with 
the  voice  velar  fricative  in  the  following  analogous 
environments : 

velar  glottal 

[yanz]  'geese'  [han]  'hen' 

[yeilat]  'yolk'  [hevaom]  'midwife' 

Therefore,  the  glottal  fricative  /h/  can  be  considered  a 
phoneme  separate  from  /x/. 

c.  Summary  of  the  Fricatives: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  although  voice  is 
phonemic,  there  is  a  tendency  for  fricatives  to  be  voiced  in 
a  voiced  environment  and  to  be  voiceless  in  a  voiceless 


*  .  t»i 
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environment ,  such  as  in  sentence  initial  and  sentence  final 
positions,  and  after  voiceless  consonants.  The 
voiced/voiceless  distinctions  were  maintained  word-init ially 
for  the  pairs,  /f,v/,  /s,z/  and  /g,j/,  but  tended  to  be  lost 
elsewhere.  The  table  below  gives  an  overview  of  where 
fricatives  demonstrate  voiced/voiceless  contrast  in  initial 
position : 


.  9  •<:.*;  . 
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Voiced/Voiceless  Contrast  for  Fricatives 
in  Initial  Position 


Elsewhere 

labial 

contrast 

no  contrast 

alveolar 

no  contrast 

no  contrast 

palato- 

alveolar 

contrast 

no  contrast 

palatal 

contrast 

no  contrast 

velar 

no  contrast 

no  contrast 

glottal 

no  contrast 

no  contrast 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the  palatal 
with  the  velar  fricatives,  however 
morphophonemic  alternation  before 
intervocal ically  and  initially  and 


fricatives 
there 
front 
with  a 


contrast 
is  some 
vowels , 
partial 


complementary  distribution  after  front  and  back  vowels 
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In  the  phoneme  chart  for  the  fricatives  below  a  star 
(*)  following  a  phoneme  indicates  that  the  voiced/voiceless 
distinction  is  maintained  only  initially,  a  capitalized 
letter  denotes  an  archiphoneme  and  the  symbols  in  square 
brackets  are  the  allophones. 

Phoneme  Chart  of  Fricatives 


labial 

alveolar 

palato- 

alveolar 

palatal 

velar 

glottal 

vl. 

/f/* 

[s] 

/s/* 

/$/* 

[x] 

/F/ 

/s/ 

/s/ 

/c/ 

/x/ 

/h/ 

vd. 

/v/* 

[z] 

/z/* 

/5/* 

[7] 

3.  Nasals: 

a.  Neutralization  of  Contrasts  Within  the  Nasal  Subsystem: 

There  is  a  tendency  towards  neutralization  of  contrasts 
among  the  nasals  [m,  n,  ft,  rj  ]  when  these  occur  before  stops 
and  fricatives,32  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


32  Mierau  says:  "Except  for  a  few 
all  nasals  are  neutralized  before 
fricatives  /f  s  z/  (but  not  the 
29. 


words  like  /hamd/  shirt , 
(homorganic)  stops  and 
other  fricatives)...."  p. 


* 
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[m]  /  _  [p] 

[n]  /  _  [t,  d,  s,  z,  s] 

[ft]  /  -  [c] 

Col  /  HZZ  [k] 


Occasionally  the  nasals  appear  also  before  certain 
non-homorganic  stops  and  fricatives.  [m]  and  [rj]  occur 
before  [s]  and  [z]  in  [ Aomzal]  'meadowlark';  [Aimsja]  'small 
ant';  [hcrjst]  'neutered  stallion;  [jwijz]  'boys',  [m]  is 
followed  by  [c]  in  the  diminutive  ending  of  [momca]  'woman, 


wife;  [falamca] 

'colt',  [g]  is  also  found  before 

the  [t]  of 

the  third  person 

singular  verb 

ending  as  in 

[aunf  arjt  ] 

' begins ' .  From 

this  example  we 

see  that  [n] 

may  appear 

before  [ f ] .  The  above  table  may  be 

expanded  to  include  all 

of  the  obstruents 

which  follow  the 

nasals : 

[m]  / 

[p,  c,  s,  z] 

LnJ  / 

[t,  d,  f,  s,  z,  s] 

Lft]  / 

[c] 

LriJ  / 

[t,  k,  s,  z] 

Since  no  preconsonantal  nasal  is  restricted  to  the 
environment  before  its  homorganic  stop  or  fricative,  we  must 
posit  four  separate  nasal  phonemes  and  no  archiphonemes . 
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b.  Place  of  Articulation: 

i.  Bilabial  versus  alveolar  nasals: 

The  bilabial  nasal  [m]  and  the  alveolar  nasal  [n]  are 
found  in  contrasting  environments  in  the  following  words: 


alveolar 

bilabial 

[nai j^n  ] 

' to  sew ' 

[mailc ] 

'milk' 

[nia  ] 

'  new ' 

[mine ] 

'my' (pi . ) 

[ gaunz ] 

' goose ' 

[ Aomza 1 ] 

' meadowlark ' 

[ kaon ] 

'  can ' 

[ kaom] 

' comb ' 

Therefore 

/m/ 

and  /n/  contrast 

and  are 

separate  phonemes. 

The  alveolar 

nasal  /n/ 

has 

a  syllab 

ic  and  a  non-syllabic 

allophone 

.  The 

combination 

schwa  plus  alveolar  nasal  can  be 

replaced 

by 

a  syllabic 

[?] 

with  no  difference  in  meaning: 

[  drassa  n  ]  ~ 

[drassp]  'threshing'; 

[dyzs  nt ] 

“[dyzpt]  'thousand'. 

As  there 

is 

no  change 

in 

meaning 

[n]  and  [p]  are  both 

allophones  of  /n/. 


ii.  Alveolar  versus  palatal  nasals: 

The  palatal  nasal  [ft]  contrasts  with  the  alveolar  nasal 
[n]  after  [e]  and  [as]  in: 
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alveolar 

palatal 

[  ena  ] 

’ in  the' 

[ befta 1  ] 

'naughty  boy’ 

[basnAst  1 1  ] 

' drake ' 

[  laeft  a  ] 

’ longer ' 

[hu>nt  ] 

'dog' 

[  wfta  n  ] 

' below ' 

They  are,  therefore,  separate  phonemes.  We  have  /m/:/n/:/fl/, 
but  it  would  be  as  well  to  express  some  caution  regarding 
/ft/. 


iii.  The  palatal  nasal: 

The  palatal  nasal  [fl]  occurred  infrequently  in  the 
speech  of  the  informants.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
definite  conclusions  about  this  sound.  However,  certain 
facts  about  distribution  may  be  indicated,  [ft]  never  occurs 
in  word-final  or  word-initial  position,  [ft]  usually  occurs 
intervocalically  where  the  second  vowel  is  either  [a]  or 
[a]:  [sAobasftA]  'shoe  laces'.  It  occurs  also  before  the 
homorganic  stop  [c]  as  in  [jwftcA]  'little  fellow'. 

Although  [ft]  is  almost  always  to  be  found  after  the 
front  lax  vowels  [i,  £,  as],  it  does  occasionally  occur  after 
the  back  lax  vowel  [w]  in  [cjftan]  'below'  and  [jwftca]  'little 
fellow'.  To  be  sure,  in  the  corpus  [ft]  occurs  after  lax 
vowels  only.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  environments  in 
which  /ft/  occurs: 
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Environment  for  the  phoneme  /ft/ 


V 

+  lax 
[  +  front] 
[  +  back  ] 


s 


'v 


V 

-  front 

-  back 


+ 

+ 


stop 

palatal 

voice 


J 


In  spite  of  this  rather  restricted  distribution,  we  adhere 
to  the  conclusion  that  /ft/  is  phonemic. 


iv.  Palatal  versus  velar  nasals: 
Eric  Mierau  says: 


The  nasals  /nj /  and  /ng/,  both  have  very  limited 
distribution  (with  respect  to  contiguous  vowels); 
contrast  only  when  they  are  contiguous  to  /u/,  but 
are  neutralized  to  other  vowels.33 


In  agreement 
found  to  contrast 
(=Mierau's  /u/) 
two  are  therefore 


with  Mierau,  the  palatal  nasal  [ft]  can  be 
with  the  velar  nasal  [rj]  after  [w] 
in  the  Swift  Current  Mennonite  German;  the 
separate  phonemes: 


3  3 


Mierau,  p.  29. 
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palatal 

velar 

[wftsn] 

' below ' 

[  j  9  f  n  ] 

' found 

However,  in  the 

Swift  Current 

dialect,  both 

[rj]  and  [ft]  also 

occur  after  [i 

,  e ,  as,  <j] 

and  before 

[  ,a]  as  in  the 

following : 

palatal 

velar 

[hiftA ] 

' behind ' 

[ '  ytvr  irja  ] 

'to  wring 

out ' 

[svcftal] 

' lever ' 

[hcgst ] 

' stallion ' 

[  SA^basftA  ] 

'shoe  laces' 

[  vasg  ] 

'wall' 

[  cufta  n  ] 

’ below ' 

[hwrjA  ] 

' hunger ' 

X 


The  distribution  of  the  palatal  nasal  [ ft ]  is  similar  to 
the  distribution  of  the  velar  nasal  [g]  in  that 
intervocal ically  both  occur  only  before  the  central  lax 
vowels  [a]  and  [a].  Another  parallel  is  that  neither  is  ever 
in  word-initial  position,  but  both  can  occur  medially.  Only 
[ 0 ]  may  occur  in  word-final  position.  Both  [ft]  and  [g]  occur 
after  the  lax  vowels  [i,  e,  as,  w],  but  only  [rj]  occurs  after 
[a]  as  in  [straigk]  'rope',  [aonfarjan]  'to  begin',  [ft] 
occurs  before  the  homorganic  stop  [c],  and  before  no  other 
stop.  [rj],  while  it  likewise  occurs  before  the  homorganic 


« 
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stop  [k],  is  also  found  before  other  consonants,  namely  [t, 
s,  z].  The  environment  in  which  [rj]  is  found  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


Environment  for  the  phoneme  /ij / 


V 

+  lax 

-  back 

-  front 


J 


In  the  literature  the  transcription  of  [fl]  and  [rj]  is 
somewhat  varied.  The  chart  below  is  an  indication  of  the 
symbols  used  by  the  authors  indicated: 


S'bfMtil  ■  j 
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Symbols  Used  for  Nasals 


[ft] 

[Q] 

Goerzen 

[n] 

[q] 

nj  3 4  ~nq 3 5 

ns3  ‘ 

Mierau 

/nj/ 

/ng/3  7 

Moelleken 

[n] 

w 

/n/ 

/o/3  * 

Thiessen 

[fi]3’  '[nj]3' 

'  [  D  j  ]  * 3 

[ D 1 4 1  ' [ng] 4  2 

nj  4  4 

no 4  5  "nk  4  6 
"nj4  7 

34  Goerzen  uses  /n/  before  /t/ ,  but  in  the  spelling  he  uses 
nj£,  p.  99. 

35  Goerzen  uses  this  symbol  before  front  vowels,  p.  88. 

36  Goerzen  uses  /r}/  before  /k/  and  ,/t/,  but  either  nk  (p. 

140)  or  nqk  for  the  spelling  (p.  139).  Sometimes  he  uses  ncj 
before  Tp .99)  and  sometimes  n  before  £  (p.  140).  ~ 

3  7  Mierau,  p.  3 

38  Moelleken ,  N iederdeutsch ,  p.  34. 

39  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  XII  and  Studien,  p.10. 

40  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  7  and  Studien,  p.  38. 

41  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.xil  and  Studien,  p.  9. 

42  Thiessen  Dictionary,  p.9.  Sometimes  he  uses  n,  nk  or  r)k, 

p .  6 . 

43  This  is  difficult  to  tell  as  the  word  is  listed 
veplenjere  with  (faplerjjra)  as  the  pronunciation  guide. 
Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  67. 

44  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  1 

45  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  4. 

46  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  60. 

Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  16. 


4  7 
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c.  Relative  Distribution  of  Nasals: 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative 
distributions  of  the  nasals  in  initial-,  mid-  and  final-word 
position : 4  8 


Distribution  of  Nasals 


initially  medially  finally 


/m/ 

/n/ 

/ft/ 

/o/ 


Phoneme  Chart  of  the  Nasals 


XXX 

XXX 

X 

X  X 


bilabial 

alveolar 

palatal 

velar 

nasals 

m 

n [n ] [ 9 ] 

n 

D 

48  Moelleken  notes  that  [fi]  also  occurs  finally. 

N iederdeutsch ,  p .  3  4 . 


.. 
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4.  Laterals: 

a.  Assimilatory  Features  of  Laterals: 

In  certain  instances  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
laterals  to  acquire  the  features  of  adjacent  sounds. 
Specifically,  only  the  velarized  alveolar  [i]  occurs  after 
[au]  and  [ao] .  The  tongue,  which  is  humped  up  towards  the 
back  of  the  mouth  for  the  articulation  of  the  back  vowels, 
[u]  and  [o]  (which  comprise  the  second  element  of  the 
diphthongs),  will  stay  humped  in  the  articulation  of  the 
following  alveolar  lateral,  thus  producing  a  velarized  [-1] . 
For  example:  [bAo-lt]  'soon';  Oo-t]  'all';  [hauisj  'throat' 

There  is  regressive  assimilation  of  the  laterals  before 
the  palatals  [c]  and  [g].  Only  [a]  occurs  before  other 
palatals  as  in  [beAcsn]  'shout';  [vai^cgan]  'violets'. 

b.  Co-Articulation: 

i.  Velar ization : 

The  two  alveolar  laterals  are  [1]  and  [i] .  The 
velarized  alveolar  lateral,  [i] ,  is  an  allophone  of  /l/.  [1] 
and  [-1]  are  in  complementary  distribution,  with  [-1] 
occurring  after  the  diphthongs  [au]  and  [ao]  and  with  [1] 
occurring  after  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  and  in  other 
word  positions.  For  example: 

[  z  ol  t  ]  'should'  [bAo-tt]  'soon' 

[bal]  'male'  [maui]  'mall' 


«• 
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This  complementary  distribution  can  be  represented  as 
follows : 


+  lateral 
+  alveolar 

< 

[+  velarized] 

/ 

+  diphthong 
-  front 

[-  velarized] 

/ 

elsewhere 

V 


However ,  certain  speakers4’  use  the  velarized  [i]  in  final 
position,  when  it  is  syllabic  or  when  it  occurs  after  schwa? 
[stops}:]  ’cork'  [criza-1]  'whirlwind'.  These  speakers  did  at 
other  times  use  [1]  in  the  same  words:  [stops}]  and 
[criizal].  The  above  diagram  must  be  expanded  to  include 
this  phenomenon: 


+  lateral 

r 

+  diphthong 

\ 

+  alveolar 

[+  velarized]  / 

-  front 

4 


u± 
-  [- 


velarized] 
syllabic ] 
velarized] 


0 


/  elsewhere 


► 


y 


4’  These  speakers  were  younger  and  therefore  used  more 
English.  The  occurrance  of  [-1]  in  this  position  is  probably 
due  to  interference  of  English. 
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ii.  Palatalization: 

Although  the  palatal  lateral  [£ ]  is  not  very  common, 
[x  ]  was  found  to  contrast  with  [1]  in  the  following 
environments : 


alveolar 


palatal 


[ms'laun]  'melon' 

[ j  e 1 1 ]  'money' 


[nu'Xaun]  'million' 

[hcXdax]  'holy  day' 


As  [1]  and  [  X]  occur  in  analogous  environments,  they  must  be 
separate  phonemes.  The  alveolar  lateral  /!/  can  occur 
initially,  medially  and  finally;  the  palatal  lateral/// 
occurs  word-medial ly .  Although,  / k/  was  never  observed  in 
word-final  position,  it  did  occur  in  syllable-final  position 
in  [hcXde^y]  'holy  days'.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
relative  distribution: 


Distribution  of  Laterals 


initially  medially  finally 


X  X 


/l/ 

A/ 


x 


X 


X 


< 
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The  following  chart  shows  the  various  symbols  used  for 
the  laterals  by  selected  authors.  The  symbols  in  brackets 
indicate  that  the  authors  use  these  symbols,  but  either  do 
not  list  them  in  their  charts  of  symbols  or  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  phonemes.  The  velarized  allophone  of  [1],  that  is 
[•t]  ,  is  not  included,  as  none  of  the  authors  cited  have 
observed  the  occurrence  of  this  sound  in  the  dialects  they 
have  studied: 


« 
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Symbols  Used  for  Laterals 


/l/ 

/V 

Goerzen 

[1] 

1 

[1] 

ii~r° 

Mierau 

/l/ 

(/i j/> 5 ■ 

Moelleken 

[1] 

/l/ 

[l-]” 

/i/ss 

Thiessen 

[1] 

1 

( [i j  ] ) 

(ii)54 

50  Goerzen  uses  1  in  the  orthography  when  the  palatal  [£]  is 
followed  by  the  palatal  stop  [c] ,  p.  88. 

51  Mierau  does  not  mention  the  occurrence  of  [£]  either  as  a 
phoneme  or  an  allophone.  However,  the  sequence  / 1 j /  does 
appear  in  some  of  his  transcriptions,  pp.  58  and  64. 

52  Moelleken,  N iederdeutsch ,  pp. 34-35. 

53  As  Moelleken  sees  [1]  and  [1-]  as  allophones  of  /l/,  he 
uses  the  same  phonemic  symbol  for  both.  N iederdeutsch ,  p. 

31. 

54  Thiessen  does  not  use  the  palatal  lateral  in  his  list  of 
symbols  in  his  Dictionary  p.  XI  or  Studien,  p.  9.  However, 
he  does  recognize  [ 1 j ]  as  a  sequence  of  phonemes,  because  he 
uses  the  sequence  [ 1 j ]  in  several  places  in  the  Dictionary, 
pp.  11,  15,  16,  23 ,  etc . 
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c.  Summary  of  Laterals: 

There  are  two  lateral  phonemes;  /l/  and  A/.  /I/  has  the 
velarized  allophone  [1-] ,  which  occurs  after  diphthongs  that 
begin  in  a  central  position  and  glide  towards  a  back 
position.  The  two  allophones  of  /l/,  that  is  [-1]  and  [1], 
are  in  free  variation  at  the  end  of  words.  Although  there  is 
a  tendency  for  / &/  to  occur  before  other  palatals,  it  does 
occur  before  other  sounds.  Whereas  /l/  can  occur  in  any  word 
position,  /&/  tends  to  occur  medially. 

Chart  of  Lateral  Phonemes 


alveolar 

palatal 

laterals 

/i/mm 

mm 

A/ 

5.  Trills,  Fr ictionless-Cont inuants  and  Semi-Vowels: 
a.  Trills: 

There  are  two  trills:  [r],  which  is  an  apico-alveolar 
trill  and  [r] ,  which  is  an  alveolar  flap  or  one  tongue  tap 
of  a  trill.  Both  [r]  and  [r]  can  occur  between  vowels;  they 
are  not  separate  phonemes,  but  occur  in  free  variation 
between  vowels:  [uran]'[uran]  'ears’,  [ ts ' r eta n ] ~ [ ta ' re : ta n ] 
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’torn  up’.  Whenever  one  of  the  trills  follows  [y]  or  [j] 
there  is  usually  a  short  vocalic  sound  or  schwa  between  the 
trill  and  the  fricative.  For  example:  [yer*\n]  ’green'; 
[ysrasda]  ’bigger’,  [jarA-ivan]  'crackling',  [jafiiban]  'to 
catch'.  Even  when  [ r ]  is  in  initial  position  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  voice-onset  to  occur  slightly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  art icultat ion  of  the  trill.  This  has  been 
transcribed  as  a  schwa  preceding  the  trill  as  in:  [araodA] 
'red'  [arog]  'rye',  [arAm]  'around',  [aryok]  'smoke',  [r] 
occurs  in  final  position  in  word  such  as  [joaf]  'year';  [ser] 
'her';  [for]  'around'.  So  far  the  phoneme  /r/  is  always 
postvocalic,  since  initially  /r/  normally  has  an  onglide  of 
schwa . 

b.  The  Frictionless  Continuant  [r]: 

The  frictionless  continuant  [r]  or  "Canadian  r"  is 
quite  evident  in  the  Swift  Current  dialect. 5 s  The  continuant 
[r]  always  occurs  before  consonants  and  in  final  position  as 
in  [karf]  'basket',  [horx]  'listen',  [byty]  'outside'.  As 
[r]  never  occurs  intervocal ically ,  it  is  not  in  free 
variation  with  the  flapped  [r] .  Goerzen  writes: 

We  notice  the  influence  of  Canadian  English  "r"  in 
words  where  it  precedes  |v,  st,  f,  j|  and  |n|. 
Trilled-r,  |r|,  seems  to  remain  between  vowels, 
before  |g|;  initially  after  |d|,  |n|;  finally  before 
| p |  and  |b|  at  the  end  of  a  word.56 


55  It  is  used  by  all  of  the  speakers  at  one  time  or  other. 
The  younger  speakers  or  those  that  speak  English  more 
frequently  use  this  [r]  more  often. 

5  6  Goerzen ,  p.  187. 


. 
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In  addition  to  the  consonants  [v,  st,  f,  j,  n]  mentioned  by 
Goerzen,  [r]  also  precedes  [p,  t,  c,  st,  x,  m] .  The  pattern 
which  emerges  is  that  the  continuant  [r]  tends  to  occur 
before  voiceless  obstruents  and  before  [m,  n,  j].  However, 
it  does  vary  with  [ r ]  in:  [car st ] * [carst  ]  ’church', 
[berp]  ~  [berp]  '  berries ',[  erntan  ]~  [asrntan  ]  'to  harvest'.  As 
Goerzen  stated  the  trilled  [ r ]  seems  to  remain  between 
vowels  and  after  initial  consonants.  Although  Goerzen 
observed  only  [r]  before  final  [p],  the  use  of  [r]  before 
[p]  does  occur  in  the  Swift  Current  dialect  in  [dasrp] 

' village ' . 

There  is  clearly  also  a  vocalic  variant  of  /r/.  [a]  is 
pronounced  with  a  central  tongue  position  with  little  or  no 
lateral  constriction  of  the  tongue  .  Although  [a]  in  usually 
articulated  further  back  and  with  a  somewhat  lower  tongue 
position  than  [0],  [a]  can  become  identical  with  [a]  in 
pronunciation.  Whenever  a  word  such  as  [obA]  'but'  becomes 
[oba]  in  rapid  speech,  we  must  consider  this  to  be  a 
morphophonemic  alternation.  If  we  look  at  the  following 
pairs  or  series  of  words  we  will  see  that  [a]  varies  with 
[r]  [r]  and  [r]  without  overlap  with  /a/.  Therefore  [a]  is 
also  an  allophone  of  /r/:  [ f ormA ] * [ f ormA ] * [ f o‘mA ]  'farmer'; 
[  f  oac41  ]  ~  [  f  orc-tl  [  'suckling  pig’;  [  ber  a]  ~  [  beA  ]  'berry'; 

[ joar ] * [ joA ]  'year'.  These  examples  indicate  that  the 
vocalic  allophone  [a]  has  both  a  syllabic  and  a  non-syllabic 


« 

. 
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realization ,  that  is  [a]  and  [A],  This  is  also  true  of  [r] 
which  is  syllabic  in  [byty]  'outside'  and  non-syllabic  in 
[basrst]  'brush'.  The  syllabic  [?■]  varies  with  syllabic  [a] 
in  word-final  position  as  in  [  bytjr  ]  ~  [  byt  a  ]  'outside'.  It 
should  be  noted  that  neither  [a]  nor  [r]  occurs 
word-init ially  and  neither  occurs  intervocalically .  A  more 
complete  list  of  allophones  of  /r/  including  the  syllabic 
and  non-syllabic  allophones  is: 


Environment  for  the  phoneme  /r/5 7 


[f] 

[?]-[£] 

[f]-[A] 

C  r  ]  ~  [  a  ] 
Cf]“[r]-[A] 


/  #(  ) _ 

/  C(  )  _ 

/  V _ V 

/  C _ # 

/  V _ # 

/ _ c 


The  authors  in  the  chart  below  all  noticed  the 
the  trilled  "r",  Goerzen  indicated  the  use  of 
"r"  and  Mierau  mentions  the  flap.  Only  Mierau 
the  use  of  a  vocalic  allophone  of  /r/.  Goerzen 


ocurrence  of 
the  continuant 
has  also  noted 
says , 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  non-syllabic  \&  | 
fluctuates  so  that  in  less  rapid  speech  it  becomes 
unaccented  |a|  or  |a|;  it  may  however  disappear  when 
an  originally  present  |r|  is  used  in  r-liason  or 
linking,  e.g.,  |dorevA|  yet  | do  | , | do a | r  and  | doa | 
are  the  three  phonetic  forms  of  doa  as  the  rate  of 
utterance  slows  down  and  the  last  two  become 


57  Taxanomic  phonemic  notation  is  used  rather  than  the  usual 
feature  notation.  In  this  instance  this  formatting  is 
clearer  than  one  including  features  due  to  the  vocalic  and 
consonantal  allophones. 
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disyllabic . 5  8 


He  treats  them  as  vowel  sequences  and  not  as  allophones  of 

/r/. 


5  8 


Goerzen,  p.  82. 


Symbols  Used  for  /r/ 


[f] 

[r] 

[r] 

[a]  [*] 

Goerzen 

[r]59 

[  r  ]  ‘  “ 

( a  ~  a  ~a ) 

r  ,  r  r  4  1 

£ 

(a) 

Mierau 

[  r  ]  ~  [  f  ] 

[r] 

[a]  [a]42 

/r/ 

/r/‘ 3 

Moelleken 

[r] 

/r/‘  * 

Thiessen 

[r] 

([a]) 

r 4  5 

(a )  4  6 

5  9  Goerzen ,  p.  88 . 

60  In  his  transcription  Goerzen  does  not  have  a  separate 
symbol;  he  uses  [r]  and  then  in  brackets  writes  if  it  is  a 
Canadian  vocalic  ' r '  or  simply  vocalic  ' r' ,  p.  187. 

41  Goerzen  uses  r_r  after  a  short  vowel,  p.  88. 

42  [a]  is  non-syllabic  and  [a]  is  syllabic.  Mierau,  p.  20. 
63  Mierau  uses  the  symbols  [r,  f]  for  the  "alveolar  flap  o 
trill:  and  [r]  for  the  "alveolar  flap".  As  these  are 
allophones  of  the  same  phoneme,  he  uses  /r/  for  both.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  a  continuant  "r",  p.  20. 

44  Moelleken ,  N i ederdeutsch ,  p.  35. 

45  Thiessen  treats  [a]  as  a  vowel  and  does  not  list  [a]  as 
an  allophone  of  /r/.  He  indirectly  indicates  that  [a]  and 

[ r ]  are  in  free  variation  in  certain  words.  For  example: 
",Foam,  Foarem,  f.  subst.  (foam,  fdaram) ; 
landwi rtschaf tlicher  Bet r i eb. ... "Diet  ionary,  p.  19. 
Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  XI I  and  Studien,  p.  9. 


6  6 
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c.  Summary  of  Trills: 

The  alveolar  trills  [r],  [r]  and  the  frictionless 
continuant  [r]  are  allophones  of  the  phoneme  /r/.  The 
phoneme  /r/  also  has  the  off-glide  allophone  [A]  and  two 
syllabic  allophones  [r3  and  [a].  Only  [r]  and  [r]  occur 
intervocal ically  where  they  are  in  free  variation. 
Postvocal ically  there  is  free  variation  among  [r],  [r]  and 
tA3.  [ A  3  f  [r]  and  [r]  are  in  free  variation  before 
consonants . 

d.  The  Semi-vowel  [ j ] : 

The  semi-vowel  [j]  occurs  initially  and  medially. 
Initially  [j]  is  found  in  words  such  as  [ j y ]  'you';  [joA] 
'year';  [jel]  'yolk';  [  j  c  1 1  ]  'money';  [jug]  'boy'.  Initially 
[j]  is  not  an  distinct  phoneme  as  it  can  vary  with  [j]  and 
[ y ]  initially.  This  aspect  of  the  semi-vowel  [j]  will  be 
discussed  further  in  the  section  on  Manner  of  Articulation. 

[j]  occurs  intervocalically  as  in  [aijA]  'eggs'  and 
[m-i-jael]  'girl'.  Here  it  can  be  seen  as  a  glide  between 
vowels.  Although  [j]  usually  occurs  as  a  glide  between 
vowels,  it  is  optional  as  is  evidenced  by  [-j-aelmeA]  and 
[■3-aslmejA]  'carrot'.  Whether  or  not  the  speaker  uses  a  glide 
between  vowels  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  speech,  [j]  is  an 
optional  linking  off-glide  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  both 
these  instances. 
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6.  Manner  of  Articulation: 

a.  Stops  and  Fricatives: 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  stops  varying  with 
fricatives.  For  example: 

[he :baajm]  “  [he : vaum]  'midwife' 

[vo\]~[boi]  'mountains' 

[hoigalt ] ~ [hoi yalt ]  'hailed' 

[gaonz ]’ goose ' ~ [yanz ]  'geese' 

[zic]'[zig]  'himself' 

[can]~[gan]  'dim.  ending' 


Although  none  of  these  variations  occurs  frequently, 
certainly  the  most  common  is  [g]~[y].  W.W.  Moelleken  noticed 
a  free  variation  of  [g]  and  [y]  in  initial  position  for  some 
of  the  speakers.67  J.  Thiessen  writes: 


g  velarer  Explosiv-  Oder  Reibelaut,  stimmhaft.  Im 
Anlaut  bei  alteren  Sprechern  meist  Reibelaut.... 
Inlautend  und  auslautend  bei  alien  Sprechern 
verschieden  nach  der  lautlichen  o,  u....  In 
Lehnwortern  kommt  der  Explosivlaut  auch  in  anderer 
Umgebung  vor . 6  8 


J.  W.  Goerzen  states  that  [y]  is  an  allophone  of  /g/;  that 
[y]  occurs  after  diphthongs  and  long  vowels;  that  [g]  occurs 

67  Moelleken,  N iederdeutsch ,  p.  35. 

68  Thiessen,  Dictionary,  p.  xn. 
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"after  short  back  vowels";  that  [g]  and  [y]  "do  not  appear 
in  phonemic  contrast  so  that  their  distinction  is  a 
phonetic ...  one 6 9  Later  Goerzen  says  that  a  diphthong 
consisting  of  a  long  back  vowel  and  a  schwa  may  be  followed 
by  [y]  or  [g].70  Here  is  an  area  where  some  fluctuation  in 
the  dialect  is  taking  place,  perhaps  due  to  interference 
from  High  German.  The  interpretation  must  be  that  these  are 
not  allophonic  but  morphophonemic  variations. 

b.  Fricatives  and  Glides: 

The  fricatives  [j]  and  [y]  both  vary  with  the  glide  [j] 
as  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

[  jaslmeA  ]  '  [  jaslmeA  ]  'carrot’ 

[ yanz ] ~ [ janz ]  'geese' 

[pli :ayan] ~ [pli :a jan]  'to  plow' 


The  variation  between  [j]  and  [j]  is  very  common,  [j]  should 
be  considered  a  co-allophone  in  free  variation  with  []].  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  phoneme  previously  designated  /]/. 

The  distribution  of  [j]  and  [y]  (as  discussed 
previously)  is: 


6  9  Goerzen ,  p.  89 . 

7  0  Goerzen ,  p.  94 . 
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+  fricative 

V 

\ 

~  anterior 

[±  fronted]  /  (V) 

+  front 

+  voiced 

The  following  examples  show  [j'j'y]  initially  and 
medially : 

[  jaslmeA  ]  ~  [  jaslmeA  ]  'carrot' 

[ yanz ] ~ [ janz ]  'geese' 

[pli :ayan ] ~ [pli :s jan ]  'to  plow' 


As  [j]  and  [j]  are  allophones  of  /]/  and  [y]  is  an 
allophone  of  /x/ ,  we  would  have  by  this  arrangement  some 
overlap  of  phonemes  in  the  palatal  and  alveolar  places 
of  articulation  medially  and  initially.  Hence  a 
reinterpretation  is  called  for.  We  shall  regard 
[pliajan]  as  /pliajan/  and  [pliayan]  as  /pliaxan/,  that 
is,  this  word  and  all  words  with  these  variants  exist  in 
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two  phonemic  sequences. 


B.  VOWELS 

1 .  Vowel  Chart 

The  following  is  a  chart  of  phonetic  realizations  noted 
in  this  dialect: 


FRONT 

CENTRAL 

BACK 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

High 

•  • 

1 :  i 

y:  y 

Y 

■XT 

i 

u:  u 

(a) 

Mid 

e :  e 

£ 

0 :  0 

os 

B 

A 

o :  o 

0 

Low 

as 

a :  a 

a:  a 
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2.  Vowel  Length: 

There  are  several  pairs  of  vowels  which  are  either  long 
or  short  depending  on  emphasis  or  rapidity  of  speech.  Eric 
Mierau  writes  that  the  relative  length  of  the  vowels 
[i]  [i];  [e]  [e];  [o]  [o];  [u]  [w]  serves  to  differentiate 

the  pairs.71  However,  in  rapid  speech  the  difference  in 
length  between  the  two  in  each  set  is  minimal. 

If  we  look  at  the  following  pairs  of  words  we  will 
observe  that  length,  as  it  makes  no  difference  in  meaning, 
is  not  phonemic: 

[svi:n]  ~  [svin]  'pig' 

[dy : ]  C  dy ]  1  you’ 

[da:n]  "  [dan]  ’then' 


3.  Stressed  and  Unstressed  Vowels: 

There  are  three  vowels  [a]  [4-]  [*]  which  only  occur  in 
unstressed  position.  As  well,  there  are  two  vowels  [a]  and 
[a]  which  occur  only  in  stressed  position.  All  the  rest  of 
the  vowels,  that  is,  [i,  i,  e,  e,  y,  0,  ce,  u,  «,  o,  o,  a] 
can  occur  in  either  stressed  or  unstressed  positions. 


7  1 


Mierau,  p.4. 
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4.  Tense  and  Lax  Vowels: 

We  have  seen  that  length  does  not  always  differentiate 
the  vowels;  what  does  differentiate  them  consistently  is 
muscular  tension.  The  high  and  mid  vowels  [i,  e,  o,  u]  are 
articulated  with  more  muscular  tension  that  [i,  e,  o,  oj]. 
The  central  and  low  vowels  [4-,  u,  a,  a,  as,  a,  o]  all  appear 

to  be  articulated  with  no  or  very  little  muscular 
tension . 7  2 

In  the  following  paragraphs  it  will  be  demonstrated 
that  the  tense  vowels  display  certain  common  characteristics 
as  do  the  lax  vowels. 

a.  Vowels  before  /r/: 

There  is  a  reduction  of  vowel  contrasts  before  [r] ,  [r] 
and  [r].  In  the  corpus  of  data  the  following  words  were 
recorded : 


[irst]  ~ 

[ \ r st  ] 

’first’ 

[ be  rp  ]  ~ 

[berp] 

'berries’ 

[gurc]  ~ 

[g^rc ] 

' cucumber ’ 

[ ' morian] 

’ morning 

[ za  ' morsnts ] 

’ in  the 

morning ' 


In  actual  fact  the  vowels  in  the  above  sets  of  words 
must  be  articulated  somewhere  between  [i]  and  [i],  [ e  3  and 
[ €  3  r  [^],  [u]  and  [  u)  ]  .  We  should  then  propose  the 

7  2 


Mierau,  p.  4. 
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archiphonemes  /I,  E,  U,  0/  before  /r/. 

Only  the  tense  vowels  [i,  y,  e,  u,  o]  occur  before  [a]; 
the  lax  vowels  never  do.  If  we  look  at  the  following  sets  of 
words ,  we  can  see  that  tenseness  is  predictable  before  [a]; 

[ vi A ]  ' was '  [ v i fan ] 

[beA]  ~  [berA]  'berry'  [berp] 

[fuA]  ~  [fwr]  'drove' 

[spoAliij]  *  [sporliij]  'sparrow' 


' were ' 

' berries ' 


The  low  vowels  [a e,  a,  a]  all  occur  before  [r],  [r]  and 
[ r ] f  hut  never  before  [a].  The  mid  and  high  central  vowels 
[o,  4-,  «]  can  occur  before  [a]  when  the  word  is  in 
unstressed  sentence  position. 

As  tenseness  can  be  predicted  before  /r/  when  the  vowel 
is  stressed,  we  can  then  write  the  rule  as  follows  for  the 
archiphonemes  /I,  E,  U,  0/: 


- 

\ 

V 

-  low 

. 

[  + 

tense ] 

/ 

[a] 

-  central 

[± 

tense ] 

/ 

[r,  r ,  r] 

+  stress 

> 

The  low  vowels  [as,  a]  are  not  included  in  the  above  diagram 
because  [as]  is  an  allophone  of  A/  and  [a]  is  an  allophone 
of  /of.  The  low  central  vowel  [a]  may  precede  the 
consonantal  phonemes  of  /r/,  that  is  [r,  r,  r],  but  never 
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[a]. 


b.  Vowels  Preceding  Nasals: 

There  is  slight  nasalization  of  vowels  before  nasals. 
Whether  or  not  nasalization  is  present  does  not  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  [aOnffirjan]  ~  [aonfagan]  ’to 
begin'.  Therefore,  nasalization  is  not  phonemic.  This  could 
be  written  as  follows: 

[+  vowel]  -*•  [±  nasalized]  /  _  [  +  nasal] 


The  tense  vowels  [y,  e,  o]  occur  before  /m/  and  /n/.  In 
the  corpus  the  tense  vowel  [i]  occurs  only  before  /n/. 
However,  one  could  surmise  that  with  more  data  [i]  would 
follow  the  pattern  and  would  occur  before  /m/.  The  other 
tense  vowel  [u]  is  not  very  common  in  occurrence  and  the  few 
times  it  did  occur,  it  was  never  before  /n/  or  /m/.  The  low 
back  vowel  [a]  also  occurs  only  before  /m,  n/.  The  lax 
vowels  [i,  c ,  as,  o,  a]  occur  before  all  the  nasals,  that 
is  before  /m,  n,  ft,  rj/.  Examples  are  given  in  the  following 


chart : 


C  I 
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Vowels  Before  Nasals 


Tense 

Lax 

m 

[plym]  'plum' 

[ vem]  ’whom’ 

[homA]  'hammer* 

[hunberp]  'raspberries' 

[emA]  'always' 

[ slasmAhaois ]  'sore  throat' 

[  hojm  al  ]  '  bee  ' 

[zom]  'some' 

n 

[min]  'my' 

[dynan]  'down(n.)' 

[tenA]  'tooth' 

[slonsn]  'to  hit' 

[boklzan]  'tomato' 

[svmd]  'fast' 

[ent]  'duck' 

[asnd]  'and' 

[ko>n]  'can' 

[ f  on ]  'from' 

[janz]  'goose' 

ft 

[ j  \  ft  a ]  'younger' 

[beft^l]  'naughty  boy' 

[  lasftA  ]  '  longer  ' 

[wfisn]  'below' 

0 

[vfirj]  'wring' 

[hcijst ]  ' stallion ' 

[vasrj]  'wall' 

[jwrj]  'boy' 

[Drjkal]  'uncle' 

[jalagan]  'succeeded' 

As  we  can  predict  that  only  lax  vowels  will  occur 
before  / rj/  and  /ft/,  the  archiphonemes  /I,  E,  0,  U/  can  again 
be  proposed  for  the  high  and  mid  non-central  vowels  and  the 
following  rule  can  be  written: 


, 
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[+  vowel]  -* 


[+  lax]  / 


C 

+  nasal 
-  anterior 


[±  lax]  / 


C 

+  nasal 
+  anterior 


In  a  similar  fashion  to  vowels  preceding  /r/  the  low  vowels 
are  not  included  in  this  rule. 


c.  Free  and  Checked  Vowels: 

All  of  the  vowels  occur  in  checked  position,  that  is, 
before  other  consonants.  The  tense  vowels  [i,  y,  e,  u,  o] 
plus  the  low  central  vowel  [a]  can  occur  in  free  position: 
in  word-  or  syllable-final  position  or  before  other 
vowels . 7  3 


Free  and  Checked  Vowels 


Free 

Checked 

[mi]  'me' 

[ny]  'now' 

[ne]  'no' 

[nu]  'now' 

[no]  'before' 

[ma:ma]  'mother' 

[min]  'my'  [mg]  'not' 

[mys]  'mouse' 

[nez]  'nose'  [met]  'with' 

[mus]  'moose'  [nust]  'nothing' 

[mod]  'grub,  magot '  [nox]  'still'" 

[naxt]  'night' 

73  Mierau  writes  that  /a/  does  not  occur  in  open  syllables. 
However,  in  the  Swift  Current  Low  German  /a/  does  occur  in 
open  syllables  in  a  few  words. 
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In  addition  the  central  vowels  [4-]  [b]  and  [a]  occur  in 
open  syllables  when  the  words  are  in  unstressed  sentence 
position : 

[na  hys  ' gona ]  'to  go  home' 

[ec  fa’sto:  d4-  nig]  'I  don’t  understand  you’ 

[vua  j  a  i  s  t  d-u  '  hasn  ]  'where  are  you  going?’ 


Once  again  the  archiphonemes  /I,  E,  0 ,  U/  can  be  used 
for  the  tense/lax  pairs  [i,i];  [e,c];  [o,o];  [u,*>]  and  as 
before,  the  low  vowels  do  not  fit  this  analysis.  Whether  or 
not  the  vowels  will  be  tense  or  lax  in  open  syllables  can  be 
predicted  as  follows: 


V 

-  low 

-  central 


[+  tense]  /  _ § 


Vowels  in  closed  syllables  cannot  be  predicted.  Therefore  a 
further  discussion  of  the  individual  vowels  in  warrented. 
The  vowels  are  grouped  according  to  tongue  height  to 
facilitate  examination  of  rounded  or  unrounded  vowels. 


« 


5.  High  Vowels: 

a.  High  Front  Unrounded  Vowels: 
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There  are  two  high  front  unrounded  vowels:  [i]  is  a 
high,  tense,  front,  unrounded  vowel  and  [i]  is  a  high,  lax, 
front,  unrounded  vowel,  [i]  is  articulated  with  a  somewhat 
more  central  tongue  position  and  with  less  muscular  tension 
than  [ i ] . 

The  following  pairs  indicate  that  [i]  and  [x]  are  found 
in  analogous  environments: 

m  m 


[  t  it  ] 

’time’ 

[dit] 

’ this ' 

[ vinax ] 

' Christmas ' 

[ ' vint a ] 

' winter ' 

[ f  hizA ] 

’ houses ' 

[ ' blZA ] 

'horse  fly' 

[ '  bisei] 

' stinger ' 

[  *  bl  i  ts©n  ] 

' lightning ' 

[ ’ di : stl] 

' shaft  of 

[distl ] 

' thistle ' 

cart  ' 

Therefore  /i/  and  /\/  can  be  considered  phonemic. 

b.  High  Front  Rounded  Vowels: 

The  two  high  front  rounded  vowels  are  [y]  and  [Y].  [y] 

is  articulated  with  the  tongue  in  a  high,  tense  position  and 
with  the  lips  rounded.  [Y]  is  articulated  with  less  muscular 
tension  than  [y],  but  the  lips  are  still  rounded.  Both  [y] 
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and  [Y]  are  pronounced  slightly  closer  to  the  center  than 
[ i ]  and  [  i  ]  . 

In  the  data  [y]  and  [Y]  were  not  found  to  contrast.  [Y] 
occurred  in  words  such  as  C'siplYak]  ’onion  tops’  and 
[ ’ zYr Asmaont ]  ’sour  cream’.  But  in  more  careful  speech  or 
under  emphasis  these  words  were  [siplyak]  and  [ zyr Asmaont ] . 
Therefore  [y]  and  [Y]  are  not  separate  phonemes. 


The 

high  front  rounded 

vowels  do, 

however 

,  contrast 

with  the 

high  front  unrounded  vowels  in 

the  following  words: 

[i] 

Cl] 

ty] 

[  tit  ] 

' time ' 

[  tyt  ] 

'  bag ' 

[ ' dinA ] 

’your’  [’difiA] 

' things ' 

[ ' dynan] 

' down ( n . ) ' 

[zi :n] 

'his'  [zmovant] 

' Saturday ' 

[sy :n] 

' suckling 

pig' 

/i/,  /i/  and  /y/  must,  on 

the  basis  of 

the  above  evidence, 

be  considered  separate  phonemes. 

c.  High  Central  Vowels: 

The 

high  central  vowels  are  [4-] 

and  [u 

].  [4r]  is 

pronounced  with  unrounded 

and  [«]  with  rounded 

lips.  They 

are  both 

articulated  in  a  central  tongue 

position 

with  lax 

muscular 

tension . 

In  rapid  speech  some  speakers  unround  the  monosyllables 
[j4]  'you  (formal)'  and  [d-i]  'you  (familiar)'  in  unstressed 


' 
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sentence  position.  These  words  can  become  further  reduced  to 
[ja]  and  [da].  On  other  occasion  the  [y]  stays  rounded  but 
is  pronounced  with  a  central  tongue  position  as  in  [d*]~[dy] 
you  (familiar)  .  In  such  instances  these  vowel  variations 
must  be  considered  as  morphophonemic  alternations,  where  the 
vowel  chosen  is  dependent  on  stress. 

The  mid  central  vowel  [a]  sometimes  varies  with  [4]  in 
unstressed  syllables: 

[  j4'  f  a>rja  n  ]  ~  [ja'fwrjan]  'found' 

[b4'hi:pa]  ~  [ba'hi:pa]  'stook' 


Since  they  do  not  contrast 
[a]  are  not  separate  phonemes 
central  phoneme  /a/. 

In  words  which  occur  in 
[w]  may  vary  with  [«]  as  in: 


,  the  unstressed  vowels  [4]  and 
but  are  allophones  of  the  same 

unstressed  sentence  position 


[mi:n  'b<jdLJJ 
[^n  b-udj.  '  b a  i  j  a  ] 
[mins>  'mo)tA] 

[  '  svi  AnvBt  a  ] 


'my  bottle' 

'a  bottle  of  beer' 
'my  mother' 

' mother-in-law ' 


[■e]  should  then  be  considered  an  allophone  of  /<j/,  which  may 


« 
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occur  in  unstressed  syllables.  The  distribution  of  /w/  is: 


[±  central]  /  [-  stress] 


/  w/  -*■  - 

[+  back]  /  [+  stress] 


d.  High  Back  Rounded  Vowels: 

The  two  high  back  rounded  vowels  are  [u]  and  [a],  Both 
are  pronounced  with  rounded  lips.  The  [oj]  is  articulated 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  tongue  in  a  more  dorsal 
position  and  with  less  tension  than  [u].  In  the  corpus  [u] 
is  not  very  common.  Historically,  [u]  has  been  fronted  to 
[y]  in  this  dialect.  The  only  words  which  presently  contain 
[u]  are  English  loan  words.  We  can  compare  [u]  and  [cj]  in 
the  following  pairs: 


[u] 


[«] 


[vUAt] 


' word ' 


[  vwd] 


’wanted  to 


[  f  ua  ] 


’ drove ’ 


[  f  wrjst  ] 


' find' ( 2nd 


sing . ) 


[  buA  ] 


’builder’ 


[bwdj] 


' bottle ’ 


Here  we  see  that  [u]  usually  occurs  before  /r/,  and  [o>] 
before  other  consonants.  It  would  appear  that  [u]  and  [a>] 
are  not  separate  phonemes.  However,  some  words,  such  as 


« 

f 
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[mus]  moose  and  [slu]  'slough'  which  have  been  adopted 
from  English,  were  found  to  contrast  with  [o>]  in  [mwtA] 
mother  and  [sl^kp]  'to  swallow'.  As  [u]  and  [w]  contrast 
we  can  posit  the  two  phonemes  /u/  and  /a/. 

Moelleken  does  not  list  [y]  as  a  separate  phoneme,  but 
rather  as  an  allophone  of  /u/ . 7  4  Most  other  authors 
concurred  that  /y/  was  an  Old  Colony  Dialect  variation  of 
/u/.75  Our  evidence  from  the  Swift  Current  Low  German 
dialect,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  /y/  is  a  phoneme 
separate  from  /u/: 


[u] 

[y] 

[mus  ] 

' moose ' 

[mys] 

' mouse ' 

[  slu] 

' slough ' 

[ slyt ] 

' lock’ 

Furthermore,  /u/  contrasts  with  /y/  and  /i/  in  [ua]  'ear'; 
[yA]  'watch'  and  [ i a ]  'sooner',  /u/,  /y/  and  /i/  are 
therefore  separate  high  tense  phonemes. 


W.W.  Moelleken,  "Diaphonic  Correspondences  in  the  Low 
Germanof  Mennonites  from  the  Fraser  Valley,  British 
Columbia",  Zeitschrift  fur  Mundartforschung  34  (1967),  p. 

75  Thiessen,  Studien,  p.  3;  Mierau,  p.  112;  Goerzen,  p.  189. 
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6.  Mid  Vowels: 

a.  Mid  Front  Unrounded  Vowels: 
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Of  the  mid  front  unrounded  vowels  [e]  is  tense  and  [c] 
is  lax.  [e]  and  [e]  are  shown  to  be  separate  phonemes  by  the 


following 

similar  pairs: 

Ce] 

Cc] 

[  zen  ] 

'  son ' 

[zent ] 

’are ' 

[ ta ’ medo ] 

' tomato ' 

[ na ' mcdax ] 

' afternoon ’ 

[cnedp ] 

'  kneeding ' 

[cnctp  ] 

’knitting ' 

C  jel] 

' yellow T 

C jelt] 

' money ' 

Therefore  /e/  and  /c/  are  separate  phonemes. 


b.  Mid  Back  Rounded  Vowels: 

The  mid  back  rounded  vowels  are  [o],  tense,  and  [o], 
lax.  [o]  and  [o]  contrast  in  the  following  words: 


CO]  [o] 


[mod] 

'grub,  magot ' 

[mot  ] 

' must ' 

[ kodA ] 

’ cat  (masc . ) ' 

[ k  odA  ] 

'cloth ' 

[ blom] 

' flower ’ 

[ion] 

' lawn ' 

[gropan] 

'large  pot' 

[prop] 

' graft ' 
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We  can  therefore  consider  /o/  and  /o/  as  separate  phonemes. 

c.  Mid  Front  Rounded  Vowels: 

The  two  front  rounded  vowels  are  [0]  and  [ce]  .  Neither 
is  very  common  in  the  data,  although  of  the  two  [0]  was  more 
prevalent.  [0]  and  [oe]  were  never  found  to  contrast  with  one 
another:  [gl0can]  ~  [gloecan]  ’bells’.  They  are  not 

phonemically  distinct. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  [0]  to  vary  with  [e]  and  [o]  in 
certain  words.  Meirau  writes  that  in  the  Old  Colony  variety 
of  Ukranian  Low  German  there  is  extreme  fronting  and 
unrounding  of  /o/  before  the  velar  consonants  /k/,  /g/  and 
/x/ ,  although  there  are  some  speakers  who  pronounce  /o/  as  a 
fully  rounded  back  vowel.76 

This  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Swift 
Current  Low  German.  [0],  [e]  and  [o]  vary  in  the  following 
sets : 

[h0*kp]  ~  [heAkp]  ~  [ho"ks]  'hook' 

[ f 0gsl ]  ~  [feyal]  ~  [foyal]  ’bird' 

There  is,  however,  one  occurrence  of  unrounding  before  a 
non-velar  consonant,  as  well: 

[zoenz]  ~  [zcnz]  'saw' 

7  6 


Mierau,  p.  112. 
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There  are  two  words  where  all  the  speakers  use  [0] 
consistently: 

[ 0 Y ]  ~  [0Jy]  'eye1 

[h0Oy]  'high' 


Compare  these  with  [fondeoy]  'today'.  One  could  then  say 
that  [0]  contrasts  with  [e].  On  the  other  hand,  no  contrast 
between  [o]  and  [0]  before  [y]  or  [oy]  was  found.  The 
conclusion  must  be  that  [0]  and  [oe]  are  allophones  of  /o/. 
The  allophones  of  /o/  have  the  distribution: 


/o/  -  [0(D)]  / 


C 

+  voiced 
+  velar 
+  fricative 


[0] 

[os] 

[o] 


/  elsewhere 


In  the  literature  the  general  concurrence  is  that  [0] 
is  a  variation  of  [o].  Moelleken  says  that  [0]  was  only 
found  in  vowel  combinations.77  Thiessen  and  Goerzen  also 
mention  [0]  only  in  combination  with  vowels.  Thiessen  uses 
77  Moelleken,  D i aphonic  Correspondences ,  p.  246. 
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the  symbol  oa78  and  Goerzen  uses  both  1 0a  |  and  |oes>|.7’ 

Although  [0]  does  usually  occur  before  vowels  in  the 
Swift  Current  dialect,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  only 
vowel  which  occurs  after  [0]  other  than  [o]  is  the  vocalic 
variant  of  /r/  as  in  [h0  kp]  'book'  .  [0]  also  occurs  before 
[n]  in  [z0nz]  'saw’  and  before  [y]  in  [0y]  'eye'. 

d.  Mid  Central  Vowels: 

i.  The  mid  central  vowel  [a]; 

The  mid  central  vowel  [a]  occurs  in  stressed  syllables. 
[a]  varies  with  the  lax  back  vowels  [w]  and  [o]  in  words 
such  as  [  '  hAmsl  ]  ~  [’hamal]  'bee',  [  '  bAkvA  ideoy  ]  - 

[bwkvA ideoy ]  'stomach  ache’,  [pAg]  ~  [pog]  'tadpole'  and 
with  the  low  central  vowel  [a]  in  [  '  aps  j  ~  [ ’ Apa ]  '(up)on 
the',  [ ' kab^l ]  ~  [kAb^l]  'female  horse'.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  words  where  the  stressed  vowel  was  always 
pronounced  [a]  as  in  ['bAtpflai]  'butterfly',  [’kAzm] 
'cousin'.  The  [a]  in  these  words  does  contrast  with  [«],  [0] 
and  [a]: 


[a] 

[0] 

[a][«] 

[kAzm] 

'cousin'  [kos]  'goat' 

[ ' onkast ] 

' supper ' 

[ tf Abl ] 

'trouble'  [prop]  'graft' 

[ krwts ] 

' cart ' 

[ bA tpf-lai  ] 

'butterfly'  [boklzon]  'tomato' 

[  bwt  ] 

' about ' 

78  Thiessen 

,  Studien,  p.  30. 

7 ’  Thiessen 

,  Studien ,  p.  189. 
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Even  though  it  is  a  borrowed  phoneme,  /a/  can,  on  the 
strength  of  the  above  evidence,  be  considered  separate  from 
/w/ ,  /^/  and  /a/ .  Where  variations  with  these  vowels  occur, 
/a  a)  a/ ,  the  words  must  be  considered  morphophonemic 
alternations . 

No  other  authors  have  noted  the  use  of  /a/  as  a 
separate  phoneme.  As  more  English  words  are  taken  into  the 
dialect,  the  use  of  /a/  will  become  more  prevalent. 

The  sound  [a]  is  also  an  allophone  of  /r/.  Both  the 
phoneme  /A/  and  the  allophone  [a]  are  pronounced  the  same, 
so  the  identical  symbol  has  been  used  for  both  /a/  and  [a]. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  between  the  two  as  the  phoneme 
/a/  occurs  only  medially  between  consonants  in  stressed 
syllables  and  the  allophone  [a]  occurs  after  other  vowels  or 
in  word-final  position. 

ii.  The  mid  central  vowel  [a]: 

Schwa  or  [a]  is  a  mid  central  vowel  which  occurs  in 
unstressed  position.  [a]  is  articulated  with  the  tongue  in 
the  mid  central  or  'rest'  position.  Schwa  occurs  in  word 
endings  such  as  ['bistan]  'to  bite',  [ka'ninca]  'rabbit', 
[ma'jalas]  'girls'.  The  mid  central  vowel  has  an  allophone 
[4] ,  pronounced  with  a  somewhat  higher  tongue  position  than 
[>].  [4]  is  in  free  variation  with  [a]  in  di-  or  trisyllabic 


. 


. 


words : 
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[ma'jalas]  ~  [m4r'jal4rs]  ’girls' 

[ba'hipa]  ~  [b-t’hips]  ’to  stook' 

[ka'ninca]  ~  [kl'ninca]  'rabbit' 


In  longer  utterances  [a]  and  [4r]  also  occur  in  unstressed 
monosyllabic  words,  for  example  in  phrases  such  as: 


[n4-  'hys  koma] 
[aem  tarn  'draesp] 
[daformA  ’pligt] 


'to  come  home' 


'hired  him  for  threshing' 
'the  farmer  is  plowing' 


So  the  phoneme  /a/  has  the  allophones  [  a ~4] . 

i  i i .  [ a ]  versus  [ a ] : 

Whereas  [a]  and  [4-]  can  occur  in  free  position,  [a]  is 
always  found  in  checked  position.  As  well  [a]  occurs  only  in 
stressed  position  and  [a]  [4-]  occur  only  in  unstressed 
positions.  Therefore  we  could  consider  [a],  [s]  and  [4r]  as 
allophones  of  /a/,  which  are  in  complementary  distribution. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  case  could  be  made  to  consider  /a/  a 
separate  phoneme.  This  in  fact  is  the  consensus  in  the 
literature . 
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If  [a]  and  [a]  were  to  be  considered  allophones  of  the 
same  phoneme,  with  [a]  the  unstressed  allophone  and  [a]  the 
stressed  allophone,  this  would  not  account  for  [a] 
alternating  with  the  stressed  vowels.  For  example:  [em]  'in 
the  ,  [dA i ]  'the',  [vi]  'we'  are  often  [am] ,  [da],  [vs]  in 
unstressed  sentence  position.  [a]  could  be  considered  the 
neutralized  vowel  of  all  the  vowel  phonemes  in  unstressed 
position.  For  example:  [dy]  'you',  [zai]  'she'  and  [and] 
'and'  are  reduced  to  [da],  [zs]  and  [an]  in  rapid  speech. 
However,  there  are  instances  where  some  words  only  had  the 
vowel  [a].  For  example:  [na]  'towards'  and  [sa]  'to  the' 
were  always  [na]  and  [sa].  As  there  was  never  any  occurrence 
of  a  full  vowel  in  some  words  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
predict  which  vowels  they  would  be,  then,  it  is  better  to 
keep  /a/  as  a  separate  phoneme. 


7.  The  Low  Vowels: 

a.  The  Low  Front  Unrounded  Vowel  [as]: 

The  low  front  vowel  [as]  is  not  in  itself  a  separate 
phoneme,  [as]  is  in  free  variation  with  [e]  for  all  speakers. 
The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  free 
variation : 


[  zasnt  ] 

~  [zent] 

'  are ' 

[masts  ] 

~  [mets] 

'  cap' 

[  sasf  l  ] 

~  [scfj] 

' shovel ' 
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[flac]  ~  [flee]  'patch,  field' 


Therefore  both  [e]  and  [as]  are  allophones  of  /e/  in  free 
variation  with  each  other. 

b.  Low  Central  Vowels: 

There  are  two  low  central  vowels.  They  are  both 
pronounced  with  unrounded  open  lips,  [a]  is  short  and  [a:] 
is  long.  Neither  [a]  nor  [a:]  were  found  in  environments 
which  contrast,  [a]  occurs  before  consonant  clusters  as  in 
[ tvalf ]  ’twelve',  [sat;]  'saucer'  and  [a:]  before  single 
consonants  in  [ra:zan]  'lawn'  and  [va:dA]  'weather'. 
Therefore  there  is  one  low  central  phoneme  /a/  with  the 
allophones  [a]  and  [a:]  in  complementary  distribution.  The 
distribution  of  allophones  can  be  predicted  as  follows: 


/a/ 


[+  long]  / 


# 

CV 


\ 


[-  long]  /  _ CC 


The  phoneme  /a/  contrasts  with  the  phoneme  A/  in  the 
following  words: 
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[  latst ] 
[sat;] 

[ f aim] 

[ 1 vinaxs ] 
[brat  ] 


’ last ' 

’ saucer ' 

' colt ? 

' Christmas ’ 
' board ' 


[  f  lasc  ] 

[  sasf  ;  ] 

[  fasnts  ] 
[ha  i  srask  ] 
[  brass  t  ] 


’field’ 

' shovel ' 

’ fence ' 

' grasshopper ' 
' breast ' 


Because  they  contrast  /a/  and  /c/  are 


separate  phonemes. 


c.  The  Low  Back  Unrounded  Vowel  [o]: 

The  vowel  [a]  is  an  allophone  of  /o/.  In  the  following 
words ,  it  can  be  seen  that  [a]  is  in  free  variation  with 
[:>]: 


[ , bok; ’ za: n ]  ~  [,bok;’zon] 
[ ' i j Ad, sa: k]  ~  [’ijAd,sok] 
[  ’  ma :  ma  ]  ~  [  ’  m  Dma  ] 
[’iAd,varm]  “  [’iAd,v^rm] 


' tomato ’ 

' potato ' 

' mother ' 

’ earthworm ' 


[o]  can  occur  either  in  stressed  or  unstressed  syllables, 
[a]  occurs  only  in  stressed  syllables.  As  well  only  [:>] 
occurs  before  /g/  and  /ft/.  The  distribution  of  the 


• 

• 
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allophones  [o]  and  [a]  can  be  simplified  as 


V 

-  tense 
+  back 

-  low 

-  high 


[±  low]  / 


[-  low]  / 


[-  low]  / 


+  stress 


-  stress 


C 

+  nasal 
-  anterior 


A  second  rule  can  apply  after  the  above  rule.  As  the  length 
of  [a]  is  predictable  we  can  formulate  the  second  rule  as 
follows : 


[+  long] 

/ 

CV 

[-  long] 

/ 

cc 

In  the  literature  only  Goerzen  has  noted  the  use  of  [a] 
which  he  lists  as  a  back  unrounded  vowel  distinct  from  /a/ 
and  /o/.80  The  evidence  from  our  data  only  indicates  that 
/a/:/o/  and  that  [a]  is  an  allophone  of  /o/.  This  is 


8  0 


Goerzen,  p.  83. 
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demonstrated  by  the  examples  below: 


[satl] 

C'ijAdsokp]  ~  C ' i j Adsakp ] 
[vartan ] 

[vorm]  ~  [varm] 


' saucer ' 

' potatoes ' 
'to  wai t ' 

' worm' 


8.  Conclusion  and  Summary  of  Vowels 

There  are  several  distinct  subsets  in  which  the  vowels 
display  similar  characteristics.  In  the  tense/lax  set  the 
tense  vowels  can  either  be  long  or  short,  but  not  before  /ft/ 
or  /rj/ ,  can  occur  in  free  and  checked  syllables  and  before 
[a].  The  lax  vowels  are  always  short  and  appear  only  in 

checked  syllables.  There  is  also  a  stressed/unstressed  set. 
The  phoneme  /e/  occurs  only  in  unstressed  syllables.  Other 
vowels,  however,  can  occur  in  unstressed  syllables.  There  is 
a  group  of  rounded  vowels  which  includes  all  back  vowel 
phonemes  plus  one  front  rounded  phoneme  /y/.  There  are  three 
vowel  heights:  high,  medium  and  low.  The  high  and  mid  vowels 
display  many  similar  characteristics  but  differ  on  occassion 
from  the  low  vowels.  As  well  the  front  and  back  vowels 

constitute  a  group  different  from  the  central  vowels. 

The  phoneme  chart  of  the  Swift  Current  dialect  must 
include  the  above  mentioned  features.  The  postulated 
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phonemes  are  shown  within  slant  lines  in  the  chart  below. 
The  allophones  of  the  respective  phonemes  are  given  in 
square  brackets. 

Vowel  Phonemes 


FRONT 

CENTRAL 

BACK 

unrounded 

rounded 

High 

/i/  [  i  :  ]  C i  ] 

A/  [i] 

/y/  [y : ] [ Y] 

/u/  [u: ] [u] 

A>/  [«][«] 

Mid 

/e/  [e : ] [ e ] 

A/  [e][x] 

/a/  [a][4] 

A/  [a] 

/o/  [ o : ] [ o ] 

[  0  ]  Coe] 

/V  Co]  [a:  ]  [a] 

Low 

/a/  [a:] [a] 

The  lack  of  symmetry  and  consistency  in  the  system  may 
be  the  result  of  an  unfinished  sound  change;  for  example, 
there  is  a  high  front  rounded  phoneme  but  mid  front  rounded 
vowels  are  still  allophones.  The  influence  of  English  has 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  /u/  and  /a/.  Difficulties  in 
analysis  arose  due  to  the  problem  in  deciding  where  to  make 
the  phonemic  divisions:  for  example,  whether  [«]  should  be 
included  with  the  other  unstressed  central  vowels  [4]  and 
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[a]  or  with  /cj/ ,  The  large  number  of  morphophonemic 
variations  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  changing 
language  spoken  by  a  group  of  people  who  historically  have 
varied  backgrounds  and  whose  speech  is  somewhat  influenced 
by  High  German  and  highly  influenced  by  English. 


9.  Diphthongs 
a.  Ingliding  Diphthongs: 

The  ingliding  or  centering  diphthongs  are  [is,  ys,  ea, 
us].  This  group  of  diphthongs  starts  in  a  high  to  mid,  front 
or  back  position  and  glides  towards  the  center. 

Inqlidinq  Diphthongs 


i  u 


Examples  of  centering  diphthongs  are  given  in  the  following 
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list  of  words: 


[  f  lia-jan  ] 

'to  fly' 

[ci9gsA ] 

[ ryakan ] 

'to  smoke' 

[ kuakan ] 

[  svinea-jal  ] 

' porcupine ' 

[cveac ] 

[ kaotazeay 1 ] 

'  cattail ' 

[ veayan ] 

' cook ( n . ) f 
' cookies’ 
’quack  grass' 
' wagon ' 


These  centering  diphthongs  only  occur  before  palatal  or 
velar  stops  and  fricatives  and  only  with  tense  vowels  as 
first  element.  They  could  in  actual  fact  be  considered 
allophones  of  tense  vowel  phonemes  with  a  predictable 
off-glide  before  velar  and  palatal  obstruents.  The  data, 
then,  agrees  with  Mierau's  statements: 


All  V,V,  clusters  have  a  mid  central  non-syllabic 
offglide  before  velar  and  palatal  stops  and 
fricatives ...  8 1 


Accordingly  we  regard  [ia,  ya ,  ea ,  ua ,  oa ]  as  allophones  of 
/i,  y,  e,  u,  o/  respectively. 

We  move  on  to  a  consideration  of  a  similar  group  of 
diphthongs : 


81  Mierau,  p.22.  Mierau's  V,V,  are  the  tense  vowels  [i  e  u 

o]  . 
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[ f ondeoy ] 
[h0Ox ] 
[meokp ] 


' today ' 
’high’ 

'to  make' 


The  latter  part  of  the  vowel  in  effect  is  assimilated  to  the 
following  consonant.  The  diphthongizat ion  is  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  discussion,  except  that  the  off-glide  takes  on 
the  retracted  feature  of  the  velar  consonants  and  is 
somewhat  further  back  than  the  schwa,  as  in  words  like: 

[hoox]  'high' 

[0Oy]  'eye' 

[f0Ok  ]  'often' 


The  off-glide  stays  rounded  after  the  front  rounded  vowel 
[ 0 ]  •  8  2  It  appears  then  that  the  off-glide  is  assimilated  to 
both  the  preceding  vowel  and  the  following  velar  consonant. 
However,  before  the  palatal  consonants  the  off-glide  [o]  is 
not  assimilated  to  the  preceding  vowel.  The  insertion  of  an 
off-glide  after  tense  vowels  can  be  expressed  by  the 
following  numbered  rules:83 


82  Although  Goerzen  refers  to  these  as  schwa  diphthongs  and 
not  monophthongs  with  off-glides,  he  does  state  that  in  the 
Old  Colony  dialect  [os]  is  rounded  before/k/  and  /g/.  p. 
190. 

83  The  symbol  a  means  "has  the  same  feature  as"  or  "similar 
in  value  to".  The  symbol  ®  means  a  null. 
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Rule  1  : 


V 

-  front 

-  back 

V 

C 

-  tense 

-  high 

-  low 

/ 

+  tense 

+  palatal 
+  obstruent 

Rule  2: 


V 

-  front 

—  _ 

$  -*• 

-  tense 

V 

C 

-  high 

/ 

+  tense 

+  velar 

-  low 

+  obstruent 

±  round 

- 

Rule  3: 


V 

V 

-  front 

+  front 

-  mm 

-  tense 

+  tense 

C 

-  high 

-V 

a  round 

/ 

-  high 

+  velar 

-  low 

-  low 

+  obstruent 

±  round 

a  round 

- 

Moelleken  lists  /oa/  and  /oa/  as  phonemes  which  occur  before 
[k,  y,  x]  plus  he  sees  /  la/  as  having  the  allophone  [o:]  in 
free  variation  with  [oa].84  The  diphthongs  /ea/  and  /ea/  are 
listed  as  occurring  before  / j/  and  /c/.  The  diphthong  /ea/ 
also  has  the  allophone  [ e  :  ] . 8  5  Thiessen  briefly  mentions 
/oa/  and  /oa/  as  occurring  in  the  dialect.  As  /oa/  and  /oa/ 


84  Moelleken ,  Diaphonic  Correspondences ,  p.  246  and 
N i ederdeutsch ,  p .  28. 

85  Moelleken,  N i ederdeutsch ,  p.  29. 


are  not  present  in  his  list  of  phonemes,  we  deduce  that 
Thiessen  treats  them  as  vowel  sequences.  In  his  example  in 
the  Stud  ion,  /oa/  and  /oa/  always  occur  before  velar 
consonants.86  Clearly,  these  vowel  sequences  present  some 
difficulties  in  interpretation.  However,  the  concensus  in 
the  literature  seems  to  be  that  they  occur  only  before  velar 
and  palatal  obstruents.  This  strengthens  the  evidence  that 
they  are  predictable,  are  not  phonemes,  but  allophones  of 
the  tense  vowels  before  palatal  and  velar  stops  and 
fricatives.  Thus  for  Swift  Current  Mennonite  German  we  have 
the  phonemes  /i,  y,  e,  u,  o/  with  the  respective  sets  of 
allophones  [ ia ;  io;  ya  ;  yo;  e9 ;  eo;  ua  ;  uo;  oa  ;  oJ;  0:]. 

b.  Upgliding  and  Outgliding  Diphthongs: 

There  are  a  number  of  diphthongs  which  start  in  a 
low-central  position  and  glide  upwards  to  a  higher  front  or 
back  tongue  position.  These  are  classified  as  long.  Other 
diphthongs  start  in  a  mid-central  position  and  glide 
outwards  towards  the  front  or  back.  These  are  designated  as 
short  diphthongs.  There  are  also  other  diphthongs  which 
start  with  a  mid  back  vowel  and  glide  towards  the  front.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  the  diphthongs  are  classified  as 
either  front  or  back  depending  upon  whether  the  off-glide  is 
towards  the  front  or  back. 


8  6 


Thiessen,  Studien,  p.  30. 


■ 
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i.  Front  diphthongs: 

Among  the  diphthongs  which  glide  towards  a  front  vowel, 
there  are  many  variations  in  what  appears  to  be  only  three 
major  sets: 

Short  f ront  diphthongs :  [a€,  Ae, 

The  short  front  diphthongs  are  those  diphthongs  which  start 
with  a  central  vowel  and  glide  outwards  and  sometimes 
upwards  as  well.  If  we  look  at  the  word  meaning  'she1,  which 
can  be  rendered  [za£],  [zAe]  or  [zai],  we  will  see  that  all 
of  the  short  diphthongs  which  glide  outwards  towards  the 
front  are  allophonic  variations  of  the  diphthong  /Ae/. 

Long  front  diphthongs :  [ae,  ai,  ai,  oe ,  0\ ,  oi] 

The  two  distinct  groups  are  those  that  start  as  a  low 
central  vowel  and  glide  up  towards  the  mid  or  high  front 
vowels  and  those  which  start  as  a  mid-back  vowel  and  glide 
towards  a  mid  to  high  front  vowel.  If  [dait],  [daet]  and 
[dait]  can  all  mean  ’does'  then  the  diphthongs  [ae,  ai,  ai] 
are  allophones  of  /ai/.  The  word  "phooey"  will  be  [foe], 
[fo-i]  or  [foi]  depending  on  the  emphasis  or  speaker. 
Therefore  [ oe ,  Oi  ,  oi]  are  allophones  of  /Oi/.  Of  the  three 
front  diphthongs  /oi/  is  the  least  common  in  occurrence.87 

If  we  compare  the  three  front  diphthongs  in  the 
following  sets  of  words,  we  well  see  that  /ai/,  /a e /  and 

87  Only  Moelleken  has  observed  the  occurrence  of  /oi/  which 
he  states  seldom  appears.  N iederdeutsch ,  p.  23. 


/oi/  are  indeed  separate  phonemically : 


Ae/  versus  /ai/ 


short 

lonq 

[dA id] 

’  did f 

[ da i t  ] 

’ does ' 

[■jl  A  IV 

]  ’to  believe' 

[•jlaiz] 

'  track ' 

[mAis] 

' mean (adj . ) ’ 

[mai  ] 

'May' 

/Ae/  versus 

/ai/  versus  /oi/ 

short 

long 

lonq 

[f Alt] 

' feet '  [ f ain  ] 

'fine' 

[  f  oi  ] 

' phooey ' 

[ AejA  ] 

ChAe  ] 

'earlier'  [ai]A] 

'he' 

' eggs ' 

[oejAn]  'to  become 

annoyed ' 

[hOigalt]  'hailed' 

ii.  Back  diphthongs: 

The  numerous  diphthongs  which  glide  towards  the  back 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

Short  back  diphthongs :  [ao,  a^,  au] 

The  short  back  diphthongs  all  start  with  a  mid-central  lax 
vowel  and  glide  towards  a  back  vowel,  whose  height  varies 
between  the  central  to  high  range.  Words  such  as  [kAo]  'cow' 
and  [zaq]  'so'  may  be  [kAo]  ~  [kAu]  ~  [kAW]  or  [zaq]  * 
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[zao)]  [zau]  without  a  change  in  meaning.  There  is  really 
only  one  short  diphthong  with  an  off-glide  to  the  back, 
/ao/,  which  has  the  allophones  [ao,  aw,  au]. 

Long  back  diphthongs :  [ao,  au,  au] 

They  all  begin  with  a  low  central  vowel  and  end  with  a  mid 
to  high  front  vowel.  The  word  for  ’cat’  may  be  [kaot]  " 
[kaa)t]  ~  [kaut]  depending  upon  the  speaker  and  rapidity  of 
speech.  Therefore  the  phoneme  /au/  has  the  allophones  [ao], 
[au]  and  [au].  The  following  pairs  of  words  show  /ao/  and 
/au/  in  analogous  environments: 

/ao/  versus  /au/ 


short 

1°nq 

[?Aut] 

’  red’ 

[ rawt ] 

' wheat 

[  f  AOt  ] 

' foot ’ 

[ vaot ] 

' what ’ 

[dAut ] 

’dead’ 

[daut ] 

' that ’ 

[ '  mAamast  ] 

' month ' 

[maun ] 

'  man  ’ 

As  /ao/  and  /au/  contrast  in  the  above  environments  they  are 
separate  phonemically . 

iii.  Monophthongs  versus  diphthongs: 

The  upgliding  and/or  outgliding  diphthongs,  unlike  the 
ingliding  vowel  sequences,  can  be  compared  with  and  shown  to 


' 

contrast 


with  monophthongs.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the 


below : 


groups  of  words 


Monophthongs  Versus  Diphthongs 


MONOPHTHONGS 

DIPHTHONGS 

Front 

l 

Back 

[d\ t  ] 

’this’ 

[dA id] 

'did' 

[dAot ] 

'dead' 

[ da 1 1  ] 

' does ' 

[daut ] 

' that ' 

cay] 

’  you  ' 

[dA  i  ] 

' they ' 

[dao] 

'do' 

[ sit©n] 

’  to 

def icate ' 

[sdi tan] 

’  to 

shoot ' 

[  sautan ] 

' shadow ' 

[  SAt  ] 

’  lap’ 

[mys] 

' mouse ’ 

[mA i s ] 

' mean ' 

[mAos ] 

' fruit 
soup' 

[miz  ] 

’ mice ’ 

[mai  ] 

'May' 

[mus  ] 

’ moose ' 

[mo: nan] 

T poppies' 

[mAomast  ] 

' month ' 

[maun ] 

'  man ' 

[ bompA ] 

' bumper ' 

[boim] 

' trees ' 

[ baum] 

' tree' 

[ ' hebama ] 

'midwife' 

['kombain]  'combine' 

[  f  adA  ] 

'  male 
cousin ' 

[foi] 

[ f Ait  ] 

' phooey ' 

' feet ' 

[  f  AOt  ] 

' foot' 

[ vadA ] 

' again ' 

[ vai t ] 

' wheat ' 

[ vaot ] 

' what ' 

« 

c.  Symbols: 

Goerzen,  Mierau,  Moelleken  and  Thiessen  all  have 
indicated  that  there  are  four  distinct  phonemes  /ai/,  /ai/, 
/ao)/  and  /au/ .  Moelleken  was  the  only  one  who  observed  /oi/ 
in  the  particular  dialect  he  studied.  The  table  below 
indicates  the  symbols  which  the  above  mentioned  authors  have 
used.  The  underlined  symbols  are  those  used  in  the 
orthographic  rendering  of  words.88 


88  General  difficulties  of  analysis  is  indicated  by  the 
complexities  of  the  table. 
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Symbols  Used  for  Diphthongs 


FRONT 

BACK 

short 

long 

short 

long 

/  Ae/ 

/ai/ 

/Ox/ 

/aD/ 

/au/ 

Goerzen 

/EI/ 

/ei/‘ ’  * 
/ee/’ ’ ' 
/el/’3 

/OU/- 
/aU/’ 2 ' 
/DU/’ 4 

/ou/9  0 

ei_’ 5  ~  e_i  9  6 

ee  *  7  ~  ea  9 8 

au 9  9 'aw1 0  0 

oo 1  0  1 

Mierau 

/ei/ 

/ai/ 

/ou/ 

/au/1 0  2 

Moelleken 

/al/ 

/asl/ 

/OI/ 

/su/ 

/ou/1 0  3 

[al][e:] 

[alHcI] 

[01] 

[au] 

[  ou ] i  0  * 

8  9 

9  0 
9  1 
9  2 
9  3 
9  4 
9  5 
9  6 
9  7 
9  8 
9  9 

1  0  0 
1  0  1 
1  0  2 
1  0  3 
1  0  4 


Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Goerzen , 
Mierau,  p 
Moelleken 
Moelleken 


p.  81 

pp .  81-82. 

p.  174 
p.  81. 
p.  186. 
p.  111. 
p.  84 . 
p.  112. 
p.  84 . 

p .  126. 

p.  84 . 
p.  146. 
p.  85 . 

.  5. 

,  Niederdeutsch, 
,  Niederdeutsch , 


p.  23 . 
pp.  26-29. 
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d.  Summary  of  Diphthongs: 

There  are  five  diphthongs  which  are  phonemically 
distinct.  The  diphthongs  can  be  grouped  in  two  ways.  First, 
one  may  group  three  long  diphthongs  /ai/,  /au/,  /ox/  against 
two  short  diphthongs  Ae/,  /a o/.  Second,  one  may  take  the 
three  diphthongs  which  glide  towards  the  front  /ai/,  /a;/, 
/o\/  as  opposed  to  the  two  diphthongs  which  glide  towards 


1 0  5  Thiessen , 
1 0  6  Thiessen , 
1 0  7  Thiessen , 
1 0  8  Thiessen  , 
1 0  9  Thiessen  , 

1 1 0  Thiessen , 

1 1 1  Thiessen , 

1 1 2  Thiessen , 

1 1 3  Thiessen , 

1 1 4  Thiessen , 

1 1 5  Thiessen  , 
1 1 ‘  Thiessen , 

1 1 7  Thiessen , 

1 1 8  Thiessen , 

1 1 9  Thiessen , 
1 2  0  Thiessen , 
1 2 1  Thiessen , 
1  2  2  Thiessen  , 
1  2  3  Thiessen , 
1 2  4  Thiessen  , 
1  2  5  Thiessen  , 
1 2  6  Thiessen , 
1 2  7  Thiessen , 
1 2  8  Thiessen , 


Studien,  p 
Studien,  p 
D  ict  ionary 
D  ict  ionary 
Diet  ion  ary , 
D  ict  ionary , 
Diet  ionary , 
D  ict  ion  ary , 
Diet  ionary , 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ion  ary , 
Diet  ion  ary , 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ion  ary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary , 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary, 
Diet  ionary , 
Diet  ion  ary , 


9  and  Dictionary, 

9  and  Diet  ionary , 

p.  5 . 

p  3 . 

p.  1  . 

p.  4 . 

p.  1  . 

p.  2 

p.  5 . 

p.  7 . 

p.  31. 

p.  4 . 

p.  19. 

p.  9 . 

p.  33 . 

p.  14 . 

p.  34 . 

p.  22 . 

p.  13. 
p.  62 . 
p .  66 . 

p.  5 . 
p.  27 . 
p.  39 . 


p.  XI  . 
p.  XI  . 


t 
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the  back  /au,/,  /ao/.  Although  the  so-called  centering 
diphthongs  were  not  found  to  be  phonemically  distinct  from 
the  monophthongs ,  the  outgliding  diphthongs  were  indeed 
phonemically  separate  from  the  single  vowels.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  articulatory  relationships  of  the 
diphthongs  to  the  monophthongs.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  diphthongs  glide. 

Articulatory  Relationship  of  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 


. 


III.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  document  the 
phonemes  of  the  German  dialect  spoken  by  the  Mennonites 
living  in  the  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  area.  Several 
methods  were  used  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The  history  of 
the  Mennonites  and  their  dialect  was  examined,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  Swift  Current  group  and  a  map  of  the  area 
was  drawn.  A  questionnaire  containing  the  original  Wenker 
Sentences  and  the  Mitzka  Wordlist  along  with  an  English 
translation  of  these  sentences  and  list  of  words  was 
developed.  The  investigator  selected  and  interviewed  the 
informants  using  the  questionnaire.  The  tape-recorded  and 
phonetically  transcribed  data  were  entered  into  the 
University  of  Alberta  Amdahl  computer  using  new  symbols 
devised  for  computer  use.  Simple  scanning  methods  were  used 
to  process  the  data.  Charts  were  compiled  to  consolidate  and 
compare  the  confusing  array  of  phonetic  and  phonemic  symbols 
used  by  other  authors  writing  about  similar  dialects. 

The  segmental  phonetics  was  described  in  detail  and  a 
phoneme  inventory  was  established.  Several  unique 
characteristics  were  observed.  Most  notable  were  the 
borrowed  sounds.  These  included  the  English  [r]  which  is 
directly  substituted  for  trilled  [r]  in  many  cases;  the 
phoneme  /u/  which,  after  having  been  fronted  to  /y/,  has 
come  back  into  the  language  through  English  loan  words;  and 
/a/,  which  replaces  /r/  in  many  cases  but  which  is  also 
creeping  into  the  dialect  as  a  separate  phoneme  through 
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extensive  borrowings  from  English.  Of  interest  as  well  was 
the  full  inventory  of  palatal  consonants,  which,  except  for 
fricatives,  are  not  present  in  standard  High  German. 
Noteworthy  anomalies  included  the  apparent  overlap  of 
phonemes,  interpreted  as  morphophonemic  alternations,  which 
are  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  present  state  of  flux 
of  the  dialect. 

Certain  recommendations  for  future  research  can  be 
drawn  from  this  study.  The  English  list  of  words  used  in  the 
Questionnaire  would  prove  useful  for  interviewing  informants 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  High  German  and  for 
establishing  a  corpus  of  data  on  which  to  base  a  more 
specialized  study.  The  longer  Wenker  sentences  are  not 
recommended  because  of  the  difficulty  in  oral  presentation 
and  response  elicitation. 

The  use  of  the  computer  for  efficient  data  processing 
is  recommended  for  future  phonological  studies.  The  time 
consumed  in  entering  data  into  the  computer  was  minimal  in 
comparison  with  the  time  saved  in  sorting  data  by 
conventional  card-file  procedures.  The  simple  scanning 
method  can  be  used  by  anyone  with  a  basic  knowledge  of 
computers.  The  new  set  of  symbols  which  were  devised  for  the 
computer  should  prove  beneficial  to  any  future  dialect 
study . 

The  charts  which  compare  the  symbols  used  by  other 
authors  engaged  in  similar  research  should  be  valuable  for 
further  comparison  studies. 
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Future  research  should  include  a  more 
examination  of  the  anomalies  of  the  dialect,  it 
morphology  and  syntax,  and  the  extent  of  English  i 
upon  the  grammar  as  a  whole.  A  more  formal  socio~li 
study  should  also  be  undertaken. 


through 
s  basic 
nf luence 
nguistic 
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II.  Questionnaire 


1  . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
1  1  . 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21  . 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


A.  Sentences  from  DSA:  German 


fliegen  die  trocknen  Blatter 

auf  zu  schneien,  dann  wird 
Of  en ,  da/?  die  Milch  bald  an 


in  der  Luft 
das  Wetter 
zu  kochen 
durchs  Eis 

unten  ganz 


gesagt , 
sagen . 


Im  Winter 
herum. 

Es  hort  gleich 
wieder  besser. 

Tu  Kohlen  in  den 
fangt . 

Der  gute  alte  Mann  ist  mit  dem  Pferde 
gebrochen  und  in  das  kalte  Wasser  gefallen. 

Er  ist  vor  vier  oder  sechs  Wochen  gestorben. 

Das  Feuer  war  zu  stark,  die  Kuchen  sind  ja 
schwarz  gebrannt. 

Er  i/?t  die  Eier  immer  ohne  Salz  und  Pfeffer. 

Die  Fu/?e  tun  mir  sehr  weh,  ich  glaube,  ich  habe  sie 
durchgelauf en . 

Ich  bin  bei  der  Frau  gewesen  und  habe  es  ihr 
und  sie  sagte,  sie  wollte  es  auch  ihrer  Tochter 
Ich  will  es  auch  nicht  mehr  wieder  tun 

Ich  schlage  dich  gleich  mit  dem  Kochloffel  urn  die 
Ohren,  du  Affe 

Wo  gehst  du  hin,  sollen  wir  mit  dir  gehen? 

Es  sind  schlechte  Zeiten 

Mein  Liebes  Kind,  bleib  hier  unten  stehen, 

Ganse  beissen  dich  tot. 

Du  hast  heute  am  meisten  gelernt  und  bist 
gewesen,  du  darfst  friiher  nach  Hause  gehen  als 
andern. 

Du  bist  noch  nicht  gro/?  genug,  urn  eine  Flasche  Wein 
auszutr  inken ,  du  mu/?t  erst  noch  etwas  wachsen  und 
grower  werden. 

Geh,  sei  so  gut  und  sag  deiner  Schwester,  sie  sollte 
die  Kleider  fiir  eure  Mutter  fertig  nahen  und  mit  der 

machen . 

ihn  gekannt  dann  ware  es  anders  gekommen, 
besser  urn  ihn  stehen. 
meinen  Korb  mit  Fleisch  gestohlen? 
als  hatten  sie  ihn  zum  Dreschen  bestellt; 


die  bosen 


art  ig 
die 


Biirste  rein 
Hattest  du 
und  es  tate 
Wer  hat  mir 
Er  tat  so, 


uns  nicht. 


sie  haben  es  aber  selbst  getan. 

Wem  hat  er  die  neue  Geschichte  erzahlt? 

Man  mu/?  laut  schreien,  sont  versteht  er 
Wir  sind  miide  und  haben  Durst. 

Als  wir  gestern  Abend  zuriickkamen,  da  lagen  die  andern 
schon  zu  Bett  und  waren  fest  am  Schlafen. 

Der  Schnee  ist  diese  Nacht  bei  uns  liegen  geblieben, 
aber  heute  Morgen  ist  er  geschmolzen. 

Hinter  unserem  Hause  stehen  drie  schone  Apf elbaumchen 
mit  roten  Apfelchen 

Konnt  ihr  nicht  noch  ein  Augenbl ic kchen  auf  uns  warten, 
dann  gehen  wir  mit  euch. 

Ihr  diirft  nicht  solche  Kindereien  treiben. 


' 
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29.  Unsere  Berge  sind  nicht  sehr  hoch,  die  euren  sind  viel 
hoher . 

30.  Wieviel  Pfund  Wurst  und  wieviel  Brot  wollt  ihr  haben? 

31.  Ich  verstehe  euch  nicht,  ihr  mu/?t  ein  birchen  lauter 
sprechen. 

32.  Habt  ihr  kein  Stiickchen  wei/Je  Seife  fur  mich  auf  meinem 
Tische  gefunden? 

33.  Sein  Bruder  will  sich  zwei  schone  neue  Hauser  in  eurem 
Garten  bauen. 

34.  Das  Wort  kam  ihm  vom  Herzen 

35.  Das  war  recht  von  ihnen 

36.  Was  sitzen  da  fur  Vogelchen  oben  auf  dem  Mauerchen? 

37.  Die  Bauern  hatten  funf  Ochsen  und  neun  Kuhe  und  zwolf 
Schafchen  vor  das  Dorf  gebracht,  die  wollten  sie 
verkauf en . 

38.  Die  Leute  sind  heute  alle  draussen  auf  dem  Felde  und 
mahen . 

39.  Geh  nur,  der  braune  Hund  tut  dir  nichts. 

40.  Ich  bin  mit  den  Leuten  da  hinten  uber  die  Wiese  ins 
Korn  gefahren. 


B.  Wordlist  from  DWA:  German 


1 . 

Ahorn  (allgemein,  nicht  bes.  Sort) 

2. 

Ameise  (die  kleine  Art) 

3. 

Anemone  (nemorosa) 

4. 

Augenbraue 

5. 

Augenlid 

6. 

auswringen  (mit  der  Hand  Wasche 

auspressen ) 

7. 

Backenzahn 

8. 

Backtrog 

9. 

bar f u£ 

10. 

Bauchweh 

1  1  . 

sich  beeilen  (zum  Bahnhof) 

12. 

Begrabnis 

13. 

Beule  (durch  Schlag) 

14. 

es  blitzt 

15. 

Brennessel 

16. 

Brombeere  (Frucht) 

17. 

Brotscheibe  (bestrichen) 

18. 

biigeln  (Wasche) 

19. 

Deichsel  (bei  Zweispanner) 

20. 

Distel  (nicht  bes.  Sorte) 

21  . 

Docht  (der  Lampe ) 

22. 

Eichelhaher 

23. 

Eigelb 

24. 

Elster 

25. 

(Enterich;  mannliche  Ente)  Ente 

(mannliche ) 

26. 

Erdbeere  ( im  Walde) 

27. 

sich  erkalten 

28. 

ernten  (Kartoffeln) 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 , 

56, 

57, 

58, 

59, 

60, 

61  , 

62, 

63, 

64. 

65, 

66 . 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71  . 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
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Euter  (der  Kuh) 

Euter  (allgemein ) 
fegen  (Stube) 

Fer kel 
Fledermaus 
Fliege  (Stuben-) 

Frosch  (allgem.) 

Friihl  ing 

Gabelde ichsel  (Einspanner) 

gackern 

gahnen 

(mannliche  Gans)  Gans  (mannliche) 

(Ganschen)  Gans  (junge) 

Genick  (des  Menschen) 

Gie/?kanne 

Gliihwurmchen 

Grasschwade  (mit  einem  Sensenhieb  umgelegt) 

Gro^mutter 

Gro/8vater 

(Zweiter  Grasschnitt)  Grummet  (zweiter  Gra^chnitt) 

Gurke 

haufeln  (die  Kartoffeln) 

Hagebutte 

a.  Hahn  b.  Henne 

(Bottcher)  Handwerker,  der  Blech  am  Haus ,  z.B. 
Dachrinnen  bearbeitet 

( Stellmacher ;  Wagenmacher)  Handwerker,  der  die 

Bauernwagen  vor  allem  die  Rader  anfertigt 

(Tischler )Handwerker ,  der  Mobel  anfertigt 

(Topfer)  Handwerker,  der  die  Tonwaren  anfertigt 

( Schlachter )Handwerker ,  der  das  Vieh  schlachtet 

(Fleischer)  Handwerker,  der  das  Fleisch  verarbeitet 

Hebamme 

Heckenrose 

hei ser 

(Glucke)  Henne  (brutende) 

Heuschrecke 
Himbeere  (Frucht) 

Holunder  (Sambucus) 

Hiigel  (kleiner  Berg) 

Huhnerauge 
Huhnerhaus 
Hummel  (Insekt) 

I  gel 
litis 

Kaf er  (allgem. ) 
kammen  (Haare) 

Katzchen  (am  Haselst rauch ) 

(weibliches  Kalb)  Kalb  (weiblich) 

Kamille  (auf  dem  Felde) 

Kaninchen  (zahmes) 

Kartoffel 

(mannliche  Katze;  Kater)  Katze  (mannlich) 

Kaulquappe  (Jugendform  des  Frosches) 


. 
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81 .  Kleiderhaken  (z.  Aufhangen  v.  Kleidern) 

82.  Kleiderschrank 

83.  Kneifen  (in  den  Arm) 

84.  Knochel  (am  Fu/8) 

85.  Knospe 

86.  Kopfweh 

87.  Kornblume  (Cyanus) 

88.  Kreisel  ( Kinder spielzeug ) 

89.  Krote  (allgem.) 

90.  Kruste  (des  Brotes) 

91.  Laken  (fur  das  Bett) 

92.  (weibliches  Lamm)  Lamm  (weibl.) 

93.  Lappen  (Wasch-) 

94.  leer 

95.  leihen  (Geld  an  jemanden) 

96.  Lerche 

97.  Libelle  (allgem.) 

98.  Maiglockchen  (Convallar ia ) 

99.  (Engerling)  Larave  des  Maikafers 

100.  Margerite  (Chrysathemum  leuc . ) 

101.  Maulwur f 

102.  Meerrettich 

103.  Mistkafer 

104.  Mohrriibe 

105.  Motte  ( im  Wollzeug) 

106.  Mucke  (Stech-,  nicht  bes.  Art) 

107.  Mutze 

108.  Mutterschwein 

109.  nachharken  (Getreide  mit  gro^Sem  Handrechen 

zusammenholen ) 

110.  Nachharke  (das  Handgerat  dazu) 

111.  Nachmi ttag 

112.  Narbe  (einer  Wunde) 

113.  neugier ig 

114.  nicht  wahr ? 

115.  Ohrwurm 

116.  Ostern 

117.  Pate 

118.  Pat  in 

119.  Peitsche  (des  Wagenlenkers ) 

120.  pfeifen 

121.  Pflaume  (nicht  bes.  Sorte) 

122.  pflugen 

123.  Plugwende  ( Ackerstelle ,  an  der  der  Pflug  gewendet  wird) 

124.  (Korken ) Pf ropf en  (fur  die  Flasche) 

1 25 .  Pi lz  (allgem. ) 

126.  Platzregen 

127.  Preisselbeere  ( Vacc in iumidaa  vitis) 

128.  Pulswarmer  (aus  Wolle) 

129.  (jaten)  Unkraut  mit  der  Hand  ausziehen 

130.  (Pfriem)  Werkzeug  zum  Durchstechen  des  Leders 

131.  die  Sense  mit  dem  Hammer  scharfen 

132.  (Sonnabend)  letzter  Wochentag  vor  dem  Sonntag? 

133.  Quecke  (Triticum  rep.) 
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134.  Rasen  (Grasnarbe) 

135.  rauchen  (Tabak) 

136.  Rauhreif 

137.  Regenwurm 

138.  Reifen(am  Fa/?) 

139.  Rinde  (des  Nadelbaums) 

140.  Rinde  (des  Laubbaumes) 

141.  Roggen 

142.  Rotkraut  (Kohlart) 

143.  Sahne  (su/8e) 

144.  Sauerklee  (Oxalis) 

145.  Sauerkraut 

146.  schelten 

147.  Schaufel  (fur  Sand  usw.) 

148.  Schlusselblume  (Primula,  allg.) 

149.  Schneeglockchen 

150.  Schnittlauch 

151.  Schniirband  (am  Schuh) 

152.  Schnupfen 

153.  Schornsteinf eger 

154.  Schwalbe  (allgem.) 

155.  Schwengel  (Zugholz  fur  Strange 

Deichsel) ;zusatzlich:  Zwei spannerwaage 

156.  Schwiegermutter 

157.  Schwiegersohn 

158.  Schwiegertochter 

159.  Schwiegervater 

160.  Seil  (aus  Hanf) 

161.  Sperling 

162.  Spinngewebe 

163.  Stachelbeere  (Frucht) 

164.  Star  (Vogel) 

165.  Stecknadel 

166.  Streichholz 

167.  stricken 

168.  Stricknadel 

169.  Tasse  (Ober-,  Unter-) 

170.  (mannliche  Taube)  Tauber  (mannl.  Taube) 

171.  Tomate 

172.  Topf  (irdener) 

173.  unfruchtbar  (von  der  Kuh) 

174.  Veilchen  (Viola) 

175.  veredeln  (Obstbaume) 

176.  Viehbremse 

177.  Wacholder  (Juniperus) 

178.  Wanze 

179.  Warze 

180.  Wenden(Heu) 

181.  Wer ktag 

182.  wiederkauen 

183.  wiehern 

184.  Wimper  (Augen-) 

185.  Zahnschmerzen 

186.  Zaunkonig 


der 
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187.  Ziege 

188.  er  hat  den  Brief  zerrissen 

189.  voriges  Jahr  hat  es  viel  Obst  gegeben,  dies  Jahr  wenig. 

190.  es  hagelte  vorgestern 

191.  er  soil  den  Wagen  ziehen 

192.  da  war  niemand  zusehen 

193.  erst  gab  es  Tranen,  dann  weinte  das  Madchen  nicht  mehr. 

194.  Junge,  halt  den  Mund,  gehorche  lieber 

195.  das  Kind  ist  so  klein,  es  braucht  einen  Sauger 

196.  den  Schornstein  fegen 

197.  im  Nebel  war  keiner  zusehen 

198.  wir  haben  oft  gewartet 

199.  zeig  mir  doch  dem  Weg  zwischen  den  Hausern 


C.  Sentences  from  DSA:  English 

1.  In  winter,  the  dry  leaves  fly  around  in  the  air. 

2.  It  will  soon  stop  snowing,  then  the  weather  will  be 
better  again. 

3.  Put  some  coals  in  the  oven,  so  that  the  milk  will  soon 
begin  to  boil. 

4.  The  good  old  man  has  broken  through  the  ice  with  the 
horse  and  fallen  into  the  cold  water 

5.  He  died  four  or  six  weeks  ago. 

6.  The  fire  was  too  intense,  the  cakes  are,  of  course, 
completely  burned  underneath. 

7.  He  always  eats  eggs  without  salt  and  pepper. 

8.  My  feet  hurt  me  a  lot,  I  believe,  I  have  worn  them  out. 

9.  I  was  with  the  woman  and  have  said  it  to  her,  and  she 
said,  she  also  wants  to  say  it  to  her  daughter. 

10.  I  also  won’t  do  it  any  more! 

11.  I’ll  soon  hit  you  about  the  ears  with  the  ladle,  you 
monkey/ape! 

12.  Where  are  you  going,  should  we  go  with  you? 

13.  These  are  bad  times! 

14.  My  dear  child,  stay  down  here,  the  angry  geese  are 
going  to  bite  you  dead. 

15.  You  have  learned  the  most  today  and  have  been 
well-behaved,  you  may  go  home  sooner  than  the  others. 

16.  You  are  not  big  enough,  yet,  to  drink  up  a  bottle  of 
wine . 

17.  Go,,  be  so  good  and  say  to  your  sister,  she  should 
finish  sewing  the  clothes  for  your  mother  and  clean 
them  with  a  brush. 

18.  If  you  had  only  known  him!  then  it  would  have  been 
different,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  him. 

19.  Who  has  stolen  my  basket  of  meat  from  me.? 

20.  He  acted,  as  if  they  had  arranged  for  him  to  thresh; 
they,  however,  had  done  it  themselves. 

21.  To  whom  has  he  told  the  new  story? 

22.  One  must  shout  loudly,  otherwise  he  doesn’t  understand 
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us . 

23.  We  are  tired  and  thirsty. 

24.  When  we  came  back  yesterday  evening,  the  others  were 
already  lying  in  bed  and  were  sound  asleep. 

25.  Last  night  the  snow  at  our  place  stayed,  however  this 
morning  it  has  melted. 

26.  Behind  our  house  stand  three  beautiful  little  apple 
trees  with  red  apples. 

27.  Could  you  (pi)  not  wait  another  moment  for  us,  then  we 
will  go  with  you? 

28.  You  should  not  allow  such  foolishness. 

29.  Our  mountains  are  not  very  high,  yours  are  much  higher. 

30.  How  many  pounds  of  meat  and  how  much  bread  would  you 
like  to  have? 

31.  I  don't  understand  you,  you  must  speak  a  little  louder. 

32.  Didn't  you  find  a  little  piece  of  white  soap  on  my 
table  for  me? 

33.  His  brother  wants  to  build  himself  two  pretty  new 
houses  in  our  garden. 

34.  That  word  came  from  his  heart! 

35.  They  were  right! 

36.  What  sort  of  little  birds  are  sitting  up  on  the  little 
fence? 

37.  The  farmers  had  brought  five  oxen  and  nine  cows  and 
twelve  sheep  which  they  wanted  to  sell  outside  the 
village . 

38.  The  people  are  all  outside  in  the  fields  today  and  are 
combining. (reaping) 

39.  Just  go,  the  brown  dog  won't  do  anything  to  you. 

40.  I  drove  behind  there  with  the  people,  over  the  meadow 
into  the  grainfield. 


D.  Wordlist  from  DWA:  English 

1.  acorn  (general,  not  a  special  kind) 

2.  ant  (the  small  kind) 

3.  rose 

4.  eyebrow 

5.  eyelid 

6.  to  wring  out  (squeeze  the  washing  out  with  the  hands) 

7.  molar 

8.  a.  kneading  board  b.  bread  board 

9.  barefoot 

10.  stomach-ache 

11.  hurry  (to  the  station) 

12.  funeral 

13.  bruise,  swelling  (from  a  hit,  blow) 

14.  it's  lightning! 

15.  burning  nettles 

16.  blackberry  (fruit) 

17.  slice  of  bread  (spread) 


. 
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18.  to  iron  (the  wash) 

19.  a.  shaft  or  pole  of  a  cart 

20.  thistle  (not  a  special  kind) 

21.  wick  (of  the  lamp) 

22.  jay  (bird) 

23.  yolk 

24.  magpie 

25.  drake  (male  duck) 

26.  strawberry 

27.  to  each  a  cold 

28.  to  harvest 

29.  udder  (of  a  cow) 

30.  udder  (general) 

31.  sweep  (the  room) 

32.  suckling  pig 

33.  bat 

34.  fly  (house-) 

35 .  frog  (gen . ) 

36.  spring  (time  of  year) 

37.  harness 

38.  to  cluck,  cackle 

39.  to  yawn 

40.  a.  gander  (masc.)  b. goose  (fern. 

4 1 .  gosling 

42.  neck  (of  a  person) 

43.  watering-can 

44.  glow-worm 

45.  swath 

46.  grandmother 

47.  grandfather 

48.  second  crop  (of  hay) 

49.  cucumber 

50.  to  earth  (potatoes) 

51.  a.  rosehip  b.  hip,  haw  (from  a  hawthorn) 

52.  a.  rooster, cock  b.  hen 

53.  farmer 

54.  plumber 

55.  wagonmaker 

56.  carpenter 

57.  potter 

58.  butcher,  who  slays  animals 

59.  butcher,  who  works  in  a  store 

60.  a.  midwife  b.  nurse 

61.  wild  rose 

62.  hoarse,  husky 

63.  bruding  hen 

64.  grasshopper 

65.  raspberry 

66.  elder 

67.  hill 

68.  corn  (on  the  foot) 

69.  hen  house 

70.  bumble-bee 

71.  a .  hedgehog 


b.  porcupine 


V 
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72. 

a.  polecat 

b.  bobcat,  lynx 

73. 

beetle  ( gen .  ) 

74. 

to  comb  (hair) 

75. 

a.  flowers  on  a  poplar  tree 

b.  cattail 

7  6 . 

a.  female  calf 

b.  male  calf 

77. 

camomille 

78. 

rabbit  (tame) 

79. 

potato 

80. 

a.  cat  (masc.) 

b.  cat  ( fern. ) 

81  . 

tadpole 

82. 

clotheshook 

83. 

clothes  closet 

84. 

to  pinch 

85. 

ankel  (bone) 

86. 

bird 

87. 

headache 

88. 

a.  cornflower 

b.  bluebells 

89. 

top  (child's  toy) 

90. 

toad  ( gen . ) 

91  . 

crust  (of  bread) 

92. 

sheet  (for  the  bed) 

93. 

lamb  ( f em. ) 

94. 

cloth  (wash-) 

95. 

empty 

96. 

lend  (money  to  someone) 

97. 

lark 

98. 

dragon-fly  ( gen . ) 

99. 

lily  of  the  valley 

100. 

grub  (larva  of  the  June  bug) 

101  . 

chrysanthemum 

102. 

mole 

103. 

horse-radish 

104. 

a.  dung  beetle 

b.  cockroach 

105. 

carrot 

106. 

moth  (in  woolens) 

107. 

a.  fly  (gen.) 

b.  mosquito 

108. 

cap 

109. 

sow  (female  pig) 

110. 

to  rake  (to  gather  grain  with  a 

large  rake) 

111. 

rake  (apparatus) 

112. 

afternoon 

113. 

scar  (from  a  wound) 

114. 

curious 

115. 

isn't  it?  is  it  not  so? 

116. 

a.  horse 

b.  donkey 

117. 

a.  Christmas 

b.  Easter 

118. 

godfather 

119. 

a.  godmother 

b.  godchild 

120. 

whip  (of  a  wagon  driver) 

121  . 

to  whistle 

122. 

plum  (not  a  special  kind) 

123. 

to  plow,  till 

124. 

sheaf  (of  wheat) 

125. 

cork,  stopper  (for  a  bottle) 

. 
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126.  mushroom  (gen.) 

127.  cloudburst,  downpour 

128.  cranberry 

129.  mitten  (of  wool),  wristlet 

130.  to  weed 

131.  awl  (the  apparatus  used  to  pierce 

132.  to  sharpen  (a  scythe) 

133.  Saturday 

134.  couch-grass,  quack-grass 

135.  lawn,  turf 

136.  smoke  (tobacco) 

137.  hoar-frost 

138.  earthworm 

139.  a.  tire  b.  metal  rim  on 

140.  bark  (of  a  conifer  or  pine  tree) 

141.  bark  (of  a  deciduaous  tree) 

142.  rye 

143.  red  cabbage 

144.  cream  (sweet) 

145.  clover 

146.  sauerkaut 

147.  to  scold 

148.  shovel 

149.  yellow  primrose,  daisy 

150.  a.  snowdrop 

151.  chives 

152.  shoe-lace 

153.  head-cold 

154.  a.  chimney 

1 55 .  swallow  ( gen . ) 

156.  swingbar  of  a  wagon 

157.  mother-in-law 

158.  son-in-law 

159.  daughter-in-law 

160.  father-in-law 

161.  rope  (of  hemp) 

162.  sparrow 

163.  cobweb 

164.  gooseberry 

165.  a.  starling 

166.  pin 

167.  match 

168.  to  knit 

169.  knitting-needles 

170.  a.  cup 

171.  a.  pigeon  (masc.) 

172.  tomato 

173.  pot  (any  kind) 

174.  unproductive  (cow),  sterile 

175.  violet 

176.  to  graft  (fruit  tree) 

177.  horse-fly 

178.  juniper 

179.  a.  bug 


leather ) 


wooden  barrel 


b.  crocus 


b.  chimney-sweep 


b.  meadowlark 


b.  saucer 
b.  pigeon  ( fern. ) 


b.  bed-bug 
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180.  wart 

181.  to  turn  over  (hay) 

182.  weekday,  workday 

183.  a.  to  chew  cud  b.  to  repeat  over  and  over 

184.  neigh 

185.  eyelash 

186.  toothache 

187.  wren 

188.  goat 

189.  He  has  ripped  up  the  letter. 

190.  Last  year  there  was  a  lot  of  fruit,  this  year  not  much. 

191.  It  hailed  yesterday. 

192.  He  should  pull  the  wagon. 

193.  There  was  no  one  to  see. 

194.  First  there  were  tears,  then  the  girl  did  not  cry  any 
more. 

195.  a.  Boy,  be  quiet,  obey  instead. 

b.  Young  man,  close  your  mouth,  you'd  better  pay 
attention. 

196.  The  child  is  so  small,  it  needs  a  pac i f yer/soother . 

197.  to  sweep  the  chimney 

198.  In  the  fog,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

199.  We  have  often  waited. 

200.  Show  me  the  way  between  the  houses. 
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I  PA 

Symbols 


III.  Computor  Symbols 
Computor  ipa  Computor 

Symbols  Symbols  Symbols 


p 

P 

i 

i 

b 

b 

i 

I 

t 

t 

e 

e 

d 

d 

c 

E 

t;  (t)1 

tj 

as 

ae 

3  ($) 

dj 

u 

u 

c 

kj 

O) 

U 

J  (4) 

gj 

0 

0 

k 

k 

0 

0 

? 

g 

y 

y 

• 

Y 

Y 

f 

f 

0 

oe 

V 

V 

oe 

OE 

s 

s 

A 

A 

z 

z 

a 

& 

/  (s) 

S 

a 

a 

3  (z) 

Z 

a 

aa 

g 

c 

4- 

• 

i 

j  (3) 

J 

■u 

u 

X 

X 

a  i 

al 

y 

G 

au 

aU 

h 

h 

ae 

aE 

m 

m 

A  1 

AI 

n 

n 

AO) 

AU 

_n  (ft) 

nj 

Ol 

01 

D 

ng 

1 

1 

1  (±) 

1~ 

X 

lj 

r  (f) 

r  ~ 

r  (r) 

r 

J  (r) 

R 

j 

j 

IPA 

Symbols 

Computer 

Symbols 

unreleased 

(  ‘  ) 

) 

aspi ration 

h 

(‘) 

h 

length 

• 

• 

• 

• 

primary  stress 

f 

f? 

medium  stress 

1 

f 

sentence  stress 

(*) 

* 2 

nasalization 

’The  symbols 

used 

in 

the 

text 

are  shown  in  parentheses 

whenever  they 

differ 

from  the 

IPA 

symbols . 

2This  symbol 

is  used 

for 

sentence  stress  in  the  the 

transcription 

(Appendix 

IV.) 
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IV.  Transcription 

1.  In  winter,  the  dry  leaves  fly  around  in  the  air. 

a.  [em  *vmtA  'flijajan  dAi  'driiajA  'bleidA  srom  9cna 
loft] 

b.  /cm  vmtA  flijan  dAe  drijA  bledA  rom  e ns  loFt/ 

2.  It  will  soon  stop  snowing,  then  the  weather  will  be 

better  again. 

a.  [daot  vDrt  bAolt  op'hiiran  met  *sni:ajan  daon  vort 
daot  'va:dA  ' va:dA  *be:tA  zensn] 

b.  /daut  vOrt  bAolt  ophlran  met  snian  daun  vOrt  daut 
vadar  vadar  betar  senan/ 

3.  Put  some  coals  in  the  oven,  so  that  the  milk  will  soon 

begin  to  boil. 

a.  [stop  zom  ko:lan  em  'o:van  zaw  daot  d^n  'mai4c‘ 
bAolt  voAt  * 9aonf a : gan  tao  ’ce^kan] 

b.  /stop  som  kolan  em  oFan  sao  daut  d^n  maiAc  bAolt 
vOrt  aunfarjan  tau  cekan/ 

4.  The  good  old  man  has  broken  through  the  ice  with  the 

horse  and  fallen  into  the  cold  water 

a.  [dA\  gauda  9aula  *maon  es  derg  daot  i:s  jabreakan 
met  zi:n  p‘iAt  asnd  es  asn  daot  kaolda  votA  *jafolan] 

b.  /dAe  gauda  aula  maun  es  dErQ  daut  is  jabrekan  met 
sin  plrt  end  es  an  daut  kaulda  votar  jafolan/ 

5.  He  died  four  or  six  weeks  ago. 

a.  [hA\  stasrf  faijA  boot  zass  ve^c  *tng] 
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b.  /hAe  stErF  fair  but  ses  vec  trig/ 

6.  The  fire  was  too  intense,  the  cakes  are,  of  course, 
completely  burned  underneath. 

a.  [daot  'fi:A  fvi;A  tao  *hait  dA\  k‘ek  '  vi  a  f  on  '  Oifisn 
gaonz  fa*brasnt] 

b.  /dait  fir  vlr  tau  hAet  dAe  kek  vlr  fon  Oifian  gaunz 
f abr  ent/ 

7.  He  always  eats  eggs  without  salt  and  pepper. 

a.  [hAi  at  eiriA  7'aijA  9 '  onsn  zolt  9  *p‘e:p‘A] 

b.  /hai  at  emar  aiar  onan  solt  an  pepar/ 

8.  My  feet  hurt  me  a  lot,  I  believe,  I  have  worn  them  out. 

a.  [mi:na  fA^t  daunan  zaija  va\  9ec  *-3-1aiv  ec  ha:  dA\ 
*yt jasi : j At ‘ ] 

b.  /mina  fAet  daunan  saia  VAe  ec  jlAev  ec  ha  dAe 
yt jasiart/ 

9.  I  was  with  the  woman  and  have  said  it  to  her,  and  she 
said,  she  also  wants  to  say  it  to  her  daughter. 

a.  [7ec  vi:A  met  dAi  *fry:  9aon  ha:  r  daot  j^'za:gt  9 

z  a  x  ze:d  ZAe  vud  er a  *doxtA  daot  'zaijan] 

b.  /ec  vlr  met  dAe  fry  aun  ha  Er  daut  jssaQt  an  SAe  sed 
SAe  vud  Ersr  doxt^r  dAot  sai^n/ 

10.  I  also  won't  do  it  any  more! 

a.  [ 7  ec  'vOa  daot  *uk‘  mg  maijA  'daunan] 

b.  /ec  vOr  daut  uk  niC  mai^r  daunan/ 

11.  I'll  soon  hit  you  about  the  ears  with  the  ladle,  you 
monkey/ape ! 

a.  [ 7  ec  ' vOa  dy:  baolt  for  da  *7u:ran  slo:nan  met  den 
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sl a i f  dy  * 9  op ‘ ] 

b.  /ec  vOr  dy  bAolt  fOr  da  Uran  slonan  met  den  slAeF  dy 
op/ 

12.  Where  are  you  going,  should  we  go  with  you? 

a.  [vua  jaist  d«  *hasn  zo  vi:  *met  gonan] 

b.  /vUr  jaist  dU  hen  sO  vi  met  gonan/ 

13.  These  are  bad  times! 

a.  [dit  es  p  *sla:gta  t‘i:t] 

b.  /dit  es  an  slaQta  tit/ 

14.  My  dear  child,  stay  down  here,  the  angry  geese  are  going 

to  bite  you  dead. 

a.  [mi:n  *cint  bli:v  ’hijA  dAe  dola  janz  varan  dY  *dAwt 
' bi : tan ] 

b.  /min  cmt  bliv  hlr  dAe  dola  jans  vOran  dy  dAot 

bit  an/ 

15.  You  have  learned  the  most  today  and  have  been 

well-behaved,  you  may  go  home  sooner  than  the  others. 

a.  [dY  hast  von  deoy  at  mi:sta  ja’litAt  p  hast  dy:  gaot 
'apjafiAt  dy  kaost  fon'deo-y  fi:jA  na  hys  gonan  7as 
da  9aundra] 

b.  /dy  hast  von  dex  at  mista  jallrt  an  hast  dy  gaut 

opjaflrt  dy  kaust  fondex  iar  na  hys  gonan  as  da 

aundr  a/ 

16.  You  are  not  big  enough,  yet,  to  drink  up  a  bottle  of 

wine . 

a.  [dy  best*  nox  mg  *graot  ja'nu^x  tAo  p  bo)dLl  vi:n 
*  9yt ’ dr i gkp ] 
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b.  /dy  best  nox  m£  graut  janux  t*o  an  bwdal  vin 
ytdr  I  rjkan/ 

17.  Go,  be  so  good  and  say  to  your  sister,  she  should  finish 
sewing  the  clothes  for  your  mother  and  clean  them  with  a 
brush. 

a.  [*go:  si:  goat'  ja’nuOy  tAun  'di:nA  zestA  zaijan  zai 
zol  dAe  clAedA  'naijp  fa  'di:na  ma:ma  asn  dAi  met  na 
barst  *arain  mesk'sn] 

b.  /gO  si  gaut  janux  tAo  dinar  sestar  saian  SAe  sol  dAe 
clAedar  naian  fa-dina  moma  en  dAe  met  na  barSt  rain 
mekan/ 

18.  If  you  had  only  known  him!  then  it  would  have  been 
different,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  him. 

a.  [ven  dy  asm  blAos  haolts  jakaint  da:n  'vua  doAt  zenan 
'aundas  ja*vasst  9  fe:l  'be:tA  fa  *asm  ja'vasst] 

b.  /ven  dy  em  blAos  haults  jakant  dan  vUr  dOrt  senan 
aundaS  javest  an  fel  betar  fa  em  javest/ 

19.  Who  has  stolen  my  basket  of  meat  from  me.? 

a.  [veA  ha:ft  mi:n  karf  flAis  ja*sto:lan] 

b.  /vEr  haFt  min  karF  flAeS  jastolan/ 

20.  He  acted,  as  if  they  had  arranged  for  him  to  thresh; 
they,  however,  had  done  it  themselves. 

a.  [hA\  fiiAd  zik‘  zao  *crp‘  as  vain  hA\  zol  *dfassi?  9obA 
z a \  haudp  daot  zelst  ja*do:nan] 

b.  /hAe  flrd  sik  sao  op  as  van  hAe  sol  dreSan  obar  SAe 
haudan  daut  selst  jadonan/ 

21.  To  whom  has  he  told  the  new  story? 
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a.  [ve:m  ha: ft  hAi  d^i  nia  jasigt  fa't‘a:lt] 

b.  /vem  haFt  hAe  dAe  nia  jasiCt  fatalt/ 

22.  One  must  shout  loudly,  otherwise  he  doesn't  understand 
us . 

a.  [9AmA  mot  1yd  'beXcan  ' 9aondas  kaon  hAe  9ons  nig 
f  a*  st o :  n  an  ] 

b.  /Aenar  mot  1yd  beAcan  aundaS  kaun  hAe  ons  niQ 
f  aston  an/ 

23.  We  are  tired  and  thirsty. 

a.  [vi:  zend  maid  an  da:rstig] 

b.  /vi  send  mAed  an  darStiC/ 

24.  When  we  came  back  yesterday  evening,  the  others  were 
already  lying  in  bed  and  were  sound  asleep. 

a.  [  7aos  vi :  'jistarn  sa  9ovents  *trig  caiman  vi:r0n 
da  ' 9aondfa  aol  em  ba:d  9  *slAipp] 

b.  /aus  vi:  jistarn  sa  oFents  trig  CAemgn  vlr9n  da 
aundra  aul  em  bad  an  SlAepan/ 

25.  Last  night  the  snow  at  our  place  stayed,  however  this 
morning  it  has  melted. 

a.  ['jistarn  zs  *9ovents  blAif  dAe  shai  bi :  9onts  obA 
f  on  deOy  sa  morijsst  est’  dAe  *aola  fa'smolti?] 

b.  /jistarn  sa  oFents  blAeF  dAe  snAe  bi  onts  obar  fon 
dex  sa  mOriast  est  dAe  aula  fasmoltan/ 

26.  Behind  our  house  stand  three  beautiful  little  apple 
trees  with  red  apples. 

a.  [heflA  9onts  hys  zent’  drAi  smok‘a  cli:na  9aop^  boim 
met  *afaoda  asp} ] 
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b.  /hEfisr  onts  hys  sent  drAe  smoka  clina  aupal  bOim  met 
rauda  epal/ 

27.  Could  you  (pi)  not  wait  another  moment  for  us,  then  we 
will  go  with  you? 

a.  [  kwn  jy  nox  ama  ma'nyt  'vartan  fa  9onts  da:n  voa 
vi:  *met  go:nan] 

b.  /kwn  jy  nox  aina  manyt  vartan  fa  onts  dan  vOr  vi  met 
gonan/ 

28.  You  should  not  allow  such  foolishness. 

a.  [jy  ' zolp  nig  z*on  *domhait  er’laubp] 

b.  /jy  solan  m£  SAon  domhait  Erlauban/ 

29.  Our  mountains  are  not  very  high,  yours  are  much  higher. 

a.  [9onza  bOi  zent  nig  'zaia  h0Ox  *jy:nA  zent  fe:l 
?  hex a ] 

b.  /onsa  bOi  sent  niQ  SAer  hox  jynar  sent  fel  hexar/ 

30.  How  many  pounds  of  meat  and  how  much  bread  would  you 
like  to  have? 

a.  [vao  fe:l  p‘wnt‘  *flAis  9  vao  fe:l  *braut  vest*  dy 
*ha : nan ] 

b.  /vao  fel  pwnt  flAeS  an  vao  fel  braut  vest  dy  hanan/ 

31.  I  don't  understand  you,  you  must  speak  a  little  louder. 

a.  [9ec  fa'sto:  d-t  *mg  dy  mots  ly:dA  redp] 

b.  /ec  fasto  da  niQ  dy  mots  lydar  redan/ 

32.  Didn't  you  find  a  little  piece  of  white  soap  on  my  table 
for  me? 

a.  [fa>rjst  dy  nig  an  c‘li:nat  bi:t  vitA  zAip‘  ap  mi:nan 
*dass  fa  mi  :  ] 
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b.  /fUrjst  dy  n\Q  an  clinst  bit  vitar  SAep  Dp  minan  deS 
fa  ml / 

33.  His  brother  wants  to  build  himself  two  pretty  new  houses 
in  our  garden. 

a.  [zi:n  *braodA  vel  zik‘  tvae  smoka  ni:a  *hi:zA  byan 
cn  ' 9  onzan  *goAdp ] 

b.  /sin  braudar  vel  sik  tFai  smoka  nia  hisar  byan  en 
onsan  gOrdan/ 

34.  That  word  came  from  his  heart! 

a.  [daut  vuAt  *CA\m  f  on  zi:n  *hoAt‘] 

b.  /daut  vUrt  CAem  fan  sin  hOrt/ 

35.  They  were  right! 

a.  [zac  vi :rp  *ara:gt ‘ ] 

b.  /sAe  vlran  raCt/ 

36.  What  sort  of  little  birds  are  sitting  up  on  the  little 
fence? 

a.  [vaot  fa  'c'lisna  'feayal  zent  daot  ap  dA\  *c‘li:na 
f  aents  ] 

b.  /vaut  fa  clina  fexal  sent  daut  op  dAe  clina  fents/ 

37.  The  farmers  had  brought  five  oxen  and  nine  cows  and 
twelve  sheep  which  they  wanted  to  sell  outside  the 
village . 

a.  [dA\  ' f ormA  'haodp  *fi:f  '  osp  nAijan  ciaj  p  tva:lf 
so:p  ja’broxt  vaot  zai  vwlan  bytar  at  dasrp  facAipp] 

b.  /dAe  fOrmar  haudan  fiF  osan  nAean  ci Q  tFalF  sop 
jabroxt  vaut  SAe  v^lan  bytar  at  dErp  facAepan/ 

38.  The  people  are  all  outside  in  the  fields  today  and  are 
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combining. (reaping) 

a.  [dAi  'mensan  zent  fon'deoy  9aola  bytan  apa  *stasp  9 
daonan  *kombainan  (draesp)] 

b.  /dAe  menSan  zent  fondex  aula  bytan  opa  step  an 
daunan  kombainan  (dreSan)/ 

39.  Just  go,  the  brown  dog  won't  do  anything  to  you. 

a.  [*go:  *blAos  dA\  bryna  hwnt  voa  dy:  *nust  'daunan] 

b.  /gO  blAos  dAe  bryna  hwnt  vOr  dy  n^St  daunen/ 

40.  I  drove  behind  there  with  the  people,  over  the  meadow 

into  the  grainfield. 

a.  [9ec  fuA  dAi  'mensan  'InftA  *araun  '  evA  den  boi 
apa  stasp ‘  an  op ’  ] 

b.  /ec  fUr  dAe  menSan  hlftar  raun  eFar  den  bs  i  opa  step 
an  op/ 
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